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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtsents 

Food  Makes 


AiniOmJCER: 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 

School  Lunches  Abound  the  World 

Me  'oring  you  now*.. POOD  KiAISS  A  DISTEKEkCI!* 
THSME5  (10  seconds) 


AiriOulTCSR:  station 


 ^in  cooperation  v.dth  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

comnittee... presents  POOD  lAKSS  A  DIFZSRSITGE,  a  v/eekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  v;ell«    Our  nutrition 
chairman,  I-liss  ,     ,      ^  reminds  me  that  school  days  are  here  again. 
She  and  her  committee  are  especially  interested  right  now  in  school 
lunches..  You  laiou,  tliat's  a  suhject  I  could  make  an  A  in.  Miss 
♦  *»if  I  had  the  chance.. 

CHAISlIAil:      'Tell,  v;e'll  "be  glad  to  give  you  the  chance,  Ilr.  (announcer)  •  .-.if  the 
A  stands  for  Advice. 

AMOUI'CSR:    I*m  afraid  it  doesn't.    %  A  stands  for  Appetite. 

CHAIEIIAK:      Perhaps  you  could  also  earn  an  E...you  kno\';,  an  E  for  Eating. 

AIINOUITOIS:    I  certainly  could.    I  can  do  an  excellent  Joh  when  it  comes  to  eating. 
And  no  dou"bt  school  children  can  do  even  hetter  than  I  v;hen  that 
noon  whistle  blows. 

CHAIBi-lAK:      Yes,  that  noon  meal  is  an  inmortant  part  of  the  day  for  children., . 

That's  \Aiy  vie  think  the  school  lunch  is  a  timely  sulDject  nov;..... 
vdth  a  school  year  Just  starting.    And  that's  vrhy  I've  invited  llr, 

_ (superintendent  or  i^rincipal  of  school)  and  Mrs,  

a  mcmher  of  our  nutrition  committee,  to  te  our  guests  on  the  air 
today. 


AN1I0U::C3H:    I  understand,  Mr,. 


you've  "been  leaking  a  study  of  school 


lunches  in  other  count ries» 

SUP'T:  liTell,  not  exactly  a  study,  "but  I  liaye.  "been  impressed       the  num"ber 

of  countries  encouraging  school  lundies.  Mra.  (com,  memlDGr) ,  you've 
"been  reading  on  this  sulDject.  V/erenH  you  surprised  that  the  school 
lunch  idea  is  so  widespread? 


C01>L.  M3M.J 


Yes, 'I  v;as.  And  I  v/as  surprised  also  to  find  that  school  lunches 
vrero  served  to  some  children  in  England  as  far  iDack  as  1906t 
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MKOUITOEE:    I  suppose  those  were  free  lunchea  for  needy  children* 

CON.  13!u:    That's  right.    But  since  then  the  British  Government  has  found  that 
all  the  children  "benefit  from  eating  a  vrcll-prcpared,  complete  lunch 
at  noon, 

CHAIHilAil:      I  think  the  war  entered  in  there.    It  necessitated  a  feeding  program 
for  schools  that  proved  so  successful  the  people  want  it  continued. 

COM.  iCi:.:    That's  just  v;hat  happened.    By  Octo  ter  1944  a"bout  one- third  of  the 
elementary  school  children  in  England  v/ere  eating  a  cooked  lunch  at 
school. 

AITiroULICSH:    I'Jho  paid  for  the  lunchcss? 

COM.  lElli.:    A'bout  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  children  brought  money  from  home  for 

their  meals...v7hich  were  sold  at  cost,  a'bout  five  to  ten  cents  a  mcfil. 
And  the  others  were  paid  for  "by  nationol  and  local  tax  funds* 

SUP'T:  I  uiadcrstc-^rxd  the  new  Education  Act  in  SnglPiid  provides  free  lunches 

for  all  children. 

AITKOUITC^E;    IJcll,  they  must  consider  that  noon  meal  a  regular  part  of  the  educ??- 
tional  system. 

SUP'T:  England  is  not  the  only  country  that  "believes  in  a  good  meal  at  noon. 

Russia  was  serving  free  lunches  in  1935  to  a"bout  a  third  of  her 
school  children. 

COM.  lUiUi    Hussian  children  get  a  full  meal,  too... or  did  "before  the  war#  I 

thinlc  their  law  provided  that  the  lunch  must  contain  at  least  a  tliird 
of  a  child's  daily  food  requirements* 

CHAIBIuUT:      Isn't  it  Horiiray  that  serves  "breakfast  to  the  children  at  school? 

SUP'T:  That's  right.    Horway's  system  is  "based  on  scientific  experiments* 

The  children  are  served  foods  that  contain  the  nutrients  most  often 
found  missing  in  the  foods  they  eat  at  home* 

COM.-  iSM.:    The  Horv/egian  school  "brealcfast  vras  a  very  good  one. .  ."before  the  war* 

It  consisted  of  a  half  an  orange,  a  third  of  a  nuart  of  milk,  as 
much  v;hole  ^/hcat  "bread  aiid  cheese  as  a  child  waiited,  -^nd  either  a 
rav;  carrot  or  half  an  apple. 

CHAI."S:iUT:      That  sounds  like  a  good  start  for  any"body's  day.    Is  the  "breakfast 
free  in  ITorway? 

COM.  i-CSM. J  School  "breakfasts  are  free  to  p11  who  want  them  in  most  parts  of 
IToniray.  They're  financed  mostly  from  pu"blic  fuiids  and  voluntary 
health  organizations. 

AmTOUlTCURi    I  "believe  health  is  coming  in  for  more  attention  in  most  countries 
♦  ..or  vdll,  when  vre  can  get  "back  to  peacetime  legislation. 


SUP'S:  Yco,  Svicdcn  especially,  is  doing  an  oxcoptionally  fine  jo^o  feeding 

their  sclaool  children, . .even  during  the  past  five  years. 

COM.  i^EMaS    17ell,  the  idea  of  feeding  the  school  child  is  spreading  around  the 
vrarldo    Three  years  ago,  Eg^.'^pt  undertook  to  provide  every  school 
child>.,rich  or  poor© . .^/ith  a  free  meal  at  noon* 

chair: lAIT:      A  complete  meal? 

COM.  MEM.:    Ohyesc.oan  excellent  lunch.    Dietitians  planned  the  neals  to  ur^ko 
good  the  deficiencies  in  ordinary  diets* 

SIIP^T:  In  India  too,  several  provinces  have  given  school  lunches  a  try. 

But  India  has  had  nuch  more  difficulty  than  most  countries  with 
food  problems. 

CHAIHIIAII:      South  Americo,  too,  is  just  getting  a  start  to\mrd  "better  health 
through  a  "better  eating  program. 

ANilOUlJCSIl:    Doesn't  one  of  the  Brazilian  cities  serve  "breakfasts  to  the  children? 

COM.  IC1<;. :    Yes,  Hio  de  Janeiro.    The  G-overnnent  there  and  a  large  group  of 
v/orkers  care  cooperating  on  a  "big  feeding  project. 

SUP'T:  Oh  yes,  that's  the  place  vrhero  the  school  children  are  served  "break- 

fast, m-ovidcd  they  "bring  lunches  from  hone. 

T'hcy  "bring  a  lunch  in  order  to  get  a  "breakfast?    1/ell,  that's  a  now 
kind  of  a  meal  ticket  to  mc« 

COM.  llSil. :    You  see,  many  of  the  children  virerc  going  to  school  v/ithout  any  "break- 
fast at  all,  and  trking  very  little  lunch.    So  Brazilians  arc  hoping 
the  idea  \;ill  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country  v/hcrc  children  arc 
under  fed. 

SUP'T:  Argentina  and  Brazil  have  a  unique  system.    They  exchange  some  of 

their  surplus  foods  for  use  in  their  school  lunch  programs. 

CHAiraiAlT:      Surplus  food  v;as  rcsponsi"blc  for  our  first  Federal  school  lunch 
program  in  this  country. 

COM.  M31I»:     That  v/as  "back  a"bout  1920.    Vsy,  vre've  seen  a  big  inprovcmont  since 
then. 

iilliTOUlTCJH:    An  improvement  in  school  lunches? 

COM.  M2M«:    IJcll,  not  only  school  lunches,  "but  in  the  di stri'bution  and  use  of 
our  food. 

SUP'T:  School  lunches  have  served  a  triple  purpose,  Mr.  (announcer).  First 

of  all,  they've  personally  henofitted  the  children.    Pro'ba'bly  every 
school  that  has  served  lunches  to  their  pupils  has  o"bserved  an  ir>- 
provement  in  the  health  and  scholarship  of  those  youngsters. 


A1TII0IHC3E:    And  I  suppose  the  second  good  reason  for  school  lunches,  is  to 
provide  a  channel  for  food  that  night  othenvi-sc  go  to  vrastc» 

SUP'T:  Eight  you  arcr    For  the  farner's  sake,  too,  \jc  need  a  long  ro.ngc 

production  progra,no    If  farriers  .arc  sure  of  a  narkct  for  their 
produce© 

CHAIPZIM:      A  ria.rkct  v;herc  they  can  afford  to  sell,.. 

SUP'T:  xhat's  ri^iit^.    Then  the  farner  has  a  su'bstantial  future  and  the 

c'lildrcn  of  our  countrj^  arc  nore  certain  of  three  squa.rc  ncals  a  day, 

COII«  IEiI«      The  tovjns  that  served  school  lunches  during  the  viar  counted  then 

oj.iong  their  "blessings,  I *n  surc»    Mothers  needed  all  the  tine  they 
could  get  for  war  ;\;ork» 

AMOUiTCSR:  And  nov/  I  suppose  the  children  like  their  lunches  so  vrcll  they  don't 
\i;ant  to  go  back  to  carrying  cold  lunches  fron  hone. 

SUP'T:  '.7ell,  the  teachers  like  it,  too.    The  children  learn  faster  arid  Toe- 

have  "bettor  v;hen  all  of  then  eat  a  conplete  neal  at  noon, 

CHAIHMMT:      I  knovj  that  the  nothers  and  fathers  consider  the  school  lunch 

progran  one  of  the  finest  additions  to  the  school  systcn  they've 
e  'cr  had, 

AS^riTOUilCSE:    ^.liat's  the  status  nov;  of  the  Federal  Scliool  Lunch  Lax/,  Ilr,  (sup't)? 

SUP'T:  It's  practically  the  sane  as  last  year's.    Congress  appropriated  fifty 

uillion  dollars  for  it.    The  noney  is  used  to  "buy  surplus  foods  for 
school  use,  and  to  assist  the  schools  in  buying  local  foods  for  their 
lunches. 

AiHIOUiTCna:    I*n  trj'ing  to  recall  the  nunbcr  of  schools  tha.t  served  luiaches  last 
year» 

CHAIHllAH:      You're  thinlting,  of  course,  of  the  schools  that  received  Federal 

noney.    And  I  "believe  the  nur.i'ber  was  close  to  42,000,  Approxinately 
six  and  a  ha.lf  nillion  children  ate  these  lunches, 

AiEIOUlTCER:  Six  aaid  onc-lar.lf  nillion i  That's  a"bout  one-fourth  of  al^  the  school 
children  in  the  country',  isn't  it?  liJlaere  do  the  other  three-fourths 
cat  at  noon? 

CliAIHIAlT:  Sone  go  hone.  But  nany  of  the  children  continue  to  carry  lunches  to 
school, 

SUP'T:  And  a  good  nany  of  those  youngsters,.. whether  they  go  hone  for  lunch 

or  carry  it  to  school, . .don't  get  enough  to  eat, 

COM,  iGM*  The  United  States  produces  such  onornous  quantities  of  food,  I  can't 
see  v/hy  ajay  child  should  go  hungry, 

SUP'T:  l/ell,  sone  people  don't  l:iave  the  noney  to  "buy  the  food.    And  others, 

no  r.ia.tter  ho\;r  full  their  purses  arc,  don't  knov/  v;ha,t  foods  to  buy  to 
build  strong,  healthy  bodies.  - 


OnAIHJ.AII:      A  school  tha■^■  serves  lujiohess  to  the  pupils  Icills  tv/o  "birds  vritli  one 
stonD;  i'.i:  tiii  staying  goesv^    ifnilc  the  pupils  op.t  thusc  hearty,  appe- 
tizing noals  they  arc  grov/ing  nornally,  Piid  at  the  sariD  tine  they 
learn  to  like  t]ie  foods  the;?"  need.    And  good  eating  hahits  fcrncd 
yovjig  r.rc  sure  to  ]:olp  nake  healthy 5  long  livesr 

ALIiTOULTCSH:    Healthy,  happy  people  in  every  nation  in  the  vrorldi    That's  a  goal 
v.-orth  vrcrking  for-    And  the  licst  place  to  start  is  right  here  at 

'cholrriPii)  and 
for 


honoo  You-vc  given  us  sor.ie thing  to  thiixk  alDout ,  Mrs«  {cl 
i'o':;c  grateful  to  Superintendent 


and  to  Mrs. 


the  information  and  inspiration  they've  given  us.    Lis'ren  in  agrln 
nc:-t  week  to  another  broadcast  of, ••POOD  LAKES  A  DI??ZE:1:C3, •• 

prcsc.-ted  hy  Station  in  cooperation  '.;ith  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  corr;dttec« 


:iiz:i3  CO  Sin). 


An  c:cclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  connittees  in  cooporj>- 
tion  \-dth  the  Stn,te  and  ilational  Hutrition  Progran,  U.  S, 
De-oartiient  of  AA'ri culture. 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtsents 


ICS'i'C'. 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 

SaTe'^s  in  '!ca-l  Planning  aii'l  '^:'epnrati9^ 

I'e  brirg  70a  nov/  ?00D  I'lAiCSS  A  DirZ3H2ra3.  ^"^^^fOn  y%0^^ 

(3  0  seconds) 


S'oation  in  cooperation  with  "our  (local,  county)  nutrition 

cou:r.:.b-:ee-  ..presents  ?00D  MAiCBS  A  DI5'ZF'."Rrjl"C3,  a  v/eekly  feature  on 

fooJ-  to  lij^p  you  foed  vour  family  vri. sely  and.  v/ell.    Hiss   , 

CUD.  nutrition  cliair.'.aan,  tells  me  the  little  scene  v:hich  follov;s, 
is  desifened  to  give  you  some  ideas  on  hov;  to  save  time ...  .Doth  in 
p;!.aiir.i.r.^  and  preparing  meals.    Of  course,  if  you're  already  e. 
supei-ef  fi.cient  nia^iager . . .  u''ell,  let's  see  what's  going  on  in  Ruth' 
dinjng  roon.    Huth  is  entertaining  at  l^mch.    I  thinlr  her  friends 
dropped  in  unexpectedly. 

liell,.  xlr.th,  that  v;as  a  delicious  meal.     I  told  Janet  I  hesitated 
to  stop  in  around  mealtime  iDccause  I  remem'ber  how  company  used  to 
fuss  ycu,  tut .... 

Tot  pny  more»  Pogg;/.    TJlaen  I  started  on  my  v;ar  joo  I  had  to  malre 
a  lot  of  changes  in  my  housekeeping. 

Lliat  Icind  of  cho-:iges,  Faith? 

Oh,  in  iDlanning  meals  and  cooking  ahead  of  time.  It  seems  to  me 
now,  that  I  used  to  spend  a  good  sho-re  of  my  daj^.-.Just  cooking. 

You  prooaoly  like  to  cook. 

I  do,  "but  I've  learned  that  it's  possible  to  servo  satisfactory 
moals  vrithout  cluttering  up  my  v;hole  day,  keeping  house... as  I 
did  teforo  the  war. 

I  wish  I  knew  your  system,  Ruth.    Cooking  t'^kes  a  lot  of  time. 

It  doesn't  have  to,  Pegx^  if  you're  vailing  to  serve  simpler 
meals. 

That's  a  "big  if.    Tell  us  hovr. 

Well,  you  SGomod  to  enjoy  what  I  gave  you  today,    The  Spanish 
omelet  didn't  take  long  to  prepare. 
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cA'aHli  And  v;as  it  good  J 

IZC-3Yi  Your  fresh  fruit  salad,  too,  v/as  delicious,  Ruth.    !"Je  really  didn't 

need  any  dessert. 

JAiSI:  Of  course  vie  just  couldn't  say  no  to  that  luscious  ginGsrlsread, 

F.UI'H:  Well,  to  "be  honest,  I  really  planned  this  lunch  months  ago. 

JiillST:  ITo'j  wait  a  minute.    \Je  didn't  even  decide  to  drive  over  here  Hill 

this  morning. 

RUTH:  I  icnov;,  out  v;hen  I  v;as  working  I  alxmys  kept  an  emergency  shelf  and 

2  or  3  menus  planned,  for  times  like  this.    Of  course  today  I 
happened  to  have  fresh  food,  too. 

PECr&Y:  You  must  have  had  to  do  some  careful  managing,  Ruth,  to  keep  house 

and  work,  too. 

RUTH:  It  v;as  hard,  at  first.  Then  I  found  it  helped  a  lot  if  I  plaimed 

my  Lieals  in  adva-nce  for  a  fev/  days. 

PSGGY:  Ifnat  ha,ppens  to  your  plans  v/hen  you  can't  get  v/hat  you  "ant  at  the 

markets? 

RUTH:  One  de-T.ce  that  .  elped  vras  p.  pocket-size  copy  of  the  Basic  Seven  Food 

Guide.    It's  full  of  suggostions  for  replacing  one  food  with  another 
equally  nutritious. 

P3G&Y:  TJell,  mayte  I  cook  too  much.,,, "but  feeding  a  family  is  a  "big  re— 

sponsilDility. 

JAIST:  Uoll,  if  cliildren  arc  Exliioit  A,  I*d  say  "both  of  you  have  done  a 

good  job. 

RUTH;  It's  a  job  that's  never  done,  of  course. .Adults  have  to  e?\t  right, 

too»    But  it's  actixally  much  easier,  I  think,  to  plan  meals  after 
you  get  the  Basic  Seven  habit • 

PZIGGY:  I  suppose  I*m  old  fasliioned.    But  vre'vo  alv/ays  had  our  own  vegctales 

and  fruits. ... .even  our  own  meats, ..and 

JAiI3T:  Al^.,  that's  tlic  life  for  mo. 

PEGGY:  So  I*vc  always  cooked  3  big  meals  a  day  and  never  worried  about 

checking  thorn,  to  be  sure  we  wore  getting  a.ll  the  mincra-ls  riid. 
vitamins  and  so  f orth. . , , .that  wo  need. 

RUTH:  TJell,  of  course,  Teggy,  vrhen  you  oat  such  a  wide  variety  of  fruits 

aiad  TCgctablos  as  you  do. ., .besides  having  your  ov/n  milk  rrA  butter 
and  eggs.,,. .you  can't  very  well  iTiiss. 

JA1I33T:  But  v/hon  you  have  to  bu^  everything  it's  a  different  story.  A 

person  can't  afford  to  servo  meals  like  you  do. 
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PEC-G-Y: 

JAlZiS: 
R'JIH; 

P3GC-Y: 
HUGH: 

Jii-IST: 
RUSH: 

EUTH: 

P3&GI: 
RUTE: 

P3GGY: 
HUTH: 

PEGG-Y: 

RUSH: 

JAiiES: 


Yos,  I  ioiov;  v/c'rc  vory  fort\matQ» 

And  \;hcn  you  hn,Vc  to  consider  iDotli  time  and  money,  then  I  think  it 
■becomes  even  more  important  to  plan  your  meals  carefully. 

'roll,  I*d  try  'most  anything  that  x;ould  ndzc  shopping  easier* 

Try  planning  your  meals  around  the  foods  in  good  supply,  Janct# 
3iat  saves  shopping  time* 

Ihcy're  usually  less  expensive,  too* 

May'oe  if  I  planned  mals  ahead  I'd  have  more  variety.    Tom  says  ho 
likes  'jaffles,  "but  not  everj'  night. 

And  hov;  Tom  loves  to  ea,t  i 

So  do  I  J   Perhaps  I  *d  find  cooking  less  of  a  tore  if  I  *d  use  my 
Lead  instead  of  my  heels.    All  right,  you  two.    G-o  on  -^nd  tell  me 
more. 

l/liy  Janet,  you're  a  v;ondcrful  cook. 

Only  v.'hcn  the  spirit  moves  me.    ITo-.-;  don't  discourage  mc.    I  \;ant 
some  tips  on  time  saving. 

I'ell,  v/hen  you  put  it  that  v;ay,  Jnnct,  1*11  have  to  go  "back  in  e^' 
memory  to  those  first  hectic  v/eeks  v;hen  I  started  v^orking. 

You  mentioned  an  emergency  shelf,    Tlaat's  a  good  idea.    I'll  try 
that« 

Oh,  yes,  I  rcmemljcr  something  else  \rc  had  to  do.    !fe  had  to  vrovlz  out 
a  oetter  storage  system  in  the  kitchen.. ..a  convenient  place  for 
everything  you  knov/# ..pans,  cereals,  spices  and  all. 

A  place  for  everything  and  evcrytliing  in  its  place.    That  must 
have  called  for  cooperation  of  the  v;holc  faiuily,  didn't  it? 

Indeed  it  did.    And  another  \/cakncss  I  discovered  in  r.Ty  kitchen, 
"before  I  got  the-  family  to  hclj),  v;as  inadcq[Upto  equipment  to  vrark 
x;ith. 

Do  you  ncaii  pans  ojid  knives  and  the  like? 

Sliarpcr  imivcs  rnd  more  r.i::ing  "bovrls  and  so  forth.  It's  surprising 
hovj  rauch  faster  your  vrark  goes  if  you  Iicave  the  right  tool  for  the 

Don't  you  have  a  ]prGssure  cooker,  Ruth?    That  speeds  up  cooking* 

Yos,  I  depend  a  lot  on  ii^  pressure  cooker* 

I  suppose  you  served  a  good  many  one-dish  meals,  too. 


» 


RUTH:  Oil  some.    \'h  never  get  tired  of  vegetable  casseroles  vrith  a 

little  raeat»»..,or  nacaroni  rnd  cheese  vrith  a  green  salad. 

PI1C-3-Y:  It  sounds  li]:e  a,  very  sensilDle  way  to  cook.    I  suppose  ny  fanily 

v'ould  "be  just  as  v/ell  off  too,  if  I  gave  then  less  clioice  at  each 
neal. 

EUTH:  Shat's  okay,  Peggy,  provided  you  get  the  variety  in  your  n^als 

fron  da^''  to  day. 

JiilSS:  That's  x/hy  I  like  "breakfast— -—you  don't  have  to  vrondor  ^'lir.t  to 

have. 

P.UTH:  \Jq  usually  have  alDout  the  sane  nenu  for  "brcrkfast-— fruit  and 

cereal,  toast  and  coffee.    Of  course  tho  children  h.avc  nilk  to 
drirJ^:,  pnd  sonctincs  an  egg  instead  of  cereal. 

PSC-G-Y:  Dinner. . .that ' s  tlic  nerl  thrat  trkcs  ny  tine.    I  don't  sec  hov;  you 

cooked  a  ncal  after  you  crj.ie  hone  froa  work,  Huth. 

HUTH:  Sonctincs,  I  cooked  soup  neat,  or  "brkcd  cookies,  the  night  "bofore. 

And  frequently  over  the  '.;ee;tcnds  I  r.\ade  salad  dressing,  and 

puddings  refrigerator  dishes,  you  Imov;. . . . that  vrculd  keep  a 

feu  days. 

JAiTI3T:  You  nake  no  feel  just  plain  lasy. 

HUTH:  Oh  hovj  rcdiculous,  Janet.    Cooking  is  just  a  natter  of  nanagencnt. 

If  you  tare  a  little  tine  to  iplr.n  your  njoals  and  your  vrork,  you'll 
have  that  e::tra  tine  for  your  nucic  or  reading. 

JAiiST:  Sounds  wonderful • 

PtUTH:  And  then,  too  -  just  Iniovang  your  ncals  arc  planned  nakes  the  dry 

happier.    You  can  relax  rnd  enjoy  your  leisure. 

JAITZT:  l^oMf  let  ne  get  this  straight,    First,  you  suggest  I  ploii  ny  ncals 

in  advance,  and  follov;  the  Basic  Seven  Pood  G-uide. 

HUTH:  And  use  it  for  "both  ncal  planning  r.nd  shopping.    It  v;ill  rcnind 

you  of  foods  you've  forgotten  tcnporarily. 

P3G-GY:  Don't  forget  to  nake  put  a  grocery  list,  Janet. 

JALTIiT:  Okay.... then  I  go  hone  mid  look  at  ny  Icitchcn  vith  a  cold,  ir— 

pc  rsonal  gln,nce  • ... 

P.UTH:  Ai^d  spy  to  yourself,  '^Jpaict,  is  your  kitchen  cquipnent  efficient?" 

JA1IB3T:  Is  it  adequate? 

PE&C-Y:  Is  it  cozivcnicnt? 

JAIT2TI            Do  you  Imow. ...I^n  feeling  actually  enthusiastic  alDout  this  rccen— 
version  in  kitchen  nmagenent.    I  uclievc  cooking  night  he  fun  if 
I  Jive  it  a  chance  (PADiS  OUT). 


Ar.TOUlTCSH: 


CHAIRI'i^lJ 


T'fGll,  it  sounds  like  Ruth  has  vron  r.  convert  or  tv/o  to  take  her 
efficient  :.:ethoc1s  of  noal  nrjiP-gercnt .  Do  you  agree  with  Huth, 
lli  s  s  ( nut  r i  t  i  on  chai  man)  ? 

A-osolutcly,  Mr.  (announcer) •    I  think  the  preparation  of  food  can 
"be  a  real  joy  if  the  nenu  li?-s  T3ecn  v;ell  planned  and  the  shopping 
done  in  advance. 


SUIIOUITCES: 


To  say  nothing  of  the  bonus  value  in  the  kno\;ledgc  that  your  fanily 
is  eating  the  foods  it  needs  for  good  health.    Thank  you,  Miss 
(chairman),  for  arranging  tliis  little  scene.... and  nany  tharilrs  to 

your  guests,  too,    Euth  v;as  voiced  "by  Mrs.  ;  Pcgi^y  liy  Mrs. 

 ,  nnd  Janet  "by  Mrs.  •    listen  in  again  next  \/cck  to 

another  ■broadcast  of  POOI}  I-:.'iKES  A  DI5^«'EIG1'CE  presented  "by 

Station    in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (locp.!,  county)  nutritio: 

cor.T3".iittec» 


I^SIC: 


IHZm  TO  S17D. 


vAn^c^ccTusTro  service  to  local  nutrition  comittecs  in  coopo») 
(ation  vdth  the  State  and  Hational  ilutrition  Prograii,  Depart-  ) 
(nent  of  AfTiculturc*      ,  ) 


IlSS-69-1945/yc stern  Area 


YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prttents 

Food  Makes  a 


L  I  B  Ft  -  .  . 

CURRENT  SERIU  »£C^, 

Diiii 


erence 


AlTlIOmiCSR: 

MUSIC: 

AirjOUlTC2R: 


SALLY: 


GEAITOJATIES: 
SALLT: 

MOTIDE: 

GRAMFATH3R: 
SALLY: 

M0TH3H: 

SALLY: 
M0TH2R: 


in  cooperation  with 


FALL  V3]GZ?A3LES 


(UOTE:    Check  on  local  supplies  of  vegeta"bles  "before  recommending 
use  of  certain  vegetables  mentioned  in  this  script.) 

¥e  "bring  you  no\/  FOOD  KxAICES  A  DIPIEKBHCE, 

THSMS  (lO  seconds) 

Station  in  cooperation  v.lth  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee,..., PIGSEITTS  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERSFCB,  a  v/eeltly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v/isely  and  vrell.  Our 
nutrition  chairman ^  has  arranged  a  little  skit  for  you 

today,    (FADSS) •    Sally  and  her  Mother  and  Grandfather  are  dis- 
cussing the  proljlem  of  cooking.    Lets  listen  in,  (FAEGS), 

Cooking  is  really  a  pro'blem,  Mother,    I  v/ouldn'H  feel  so  worried 
if  I^d  "been  at  home  v.dth  you  these  past  two  years.    But  a  girl 
doesnH  learn  to  cook  for  her  hus"band  while  she's  v;orking  in  a 
defense  plant. 

Heck,  Sally,  feed  him  anything,  A  man  fresh  out  of  the  army  has 
a  cast  iron  stomach,    I  rememtier  when  I  first  got  "back  from  Cuts 


(interrupting).    But,  Douglas  lias  "been  out  tm  months.    And  the 
army's  not  the  sajne  any  more,  Grandfather,    TJhen  I  hear  Doug  tell 
about  the  arn^  food,  I  know  I  simply  can't  compete. 

There,  dear,  you'll  get  along  all  right.    You  loiow  the  fundamentals 
of  good  cooking,  and  nothing  cooked  in  quantity  can  tasto  as  good 
as  a  vrell— planned,  home-cooked  meal. 

Just  give  him  plenty  of  steaks  and  cliops.    Anybody  can  cook  those. 

That's  v;hat  you  think.    Mother,  haven't  you  told  Grandfather  yet 
tliat  you  can't  always  get  chojs  and  stealcs? 

iroll,  meat  isn't  such  a  pro'blem  nov;,  thank  goodness.    But  the  way 
you  use  vegotaTjles  —  that's  v^rhat  takes  imagination, 

I  Mcmt  to  Tdg  a  good  cook.    But  vrhat  vegetables  can  I  buy? 

\lhy  here  v;o  are,  right  in  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  harvest  time 
of  the  year* 


(more) 


The  fall  VGgeta"blcs  are  just  rolling,  into  market. 


You  mean  turnips  and  catljage?    Douglas  doesn't  like  them. 
Cook  then  right  and  ho  B'at  that's  only  a  start. 

All  right,  v;hat  else? 

V'ell,  there's  sv;ect  pot^.toes  and  Irish  potatoes,  of  course,  and 
carrots,  liects,  pjid  ^/filter  onions*    And  you  can  got  parsnips  now, 
sToinaoii.  cao.l  if  lower,  -q-uash  —  almost  every  one  of  then  arc 
more  pxontiful  thaii  ur- -.al'this  j^ear.    Don't  tlicy  sound  good? 

Yosg    I  o:VLy  wish  I  cculd  coDk  thorn  like  you  do. 

It's  not  so  hard  as  ycu  thirxk.    Here,  tal-ic  a  piece  of  paper  and 
jot  do\ra  so:.ie  notes  to  help  you  remenlDcro 

l/ant  a  pencil,  Sally? 

Thank  youo    lire  av/ay,  Mother. 

Tou  kno\;  ho.-;  to  cook  sweet  potatoes  m-.d  :.rish  potatoes,  of  course. 
Just  "bako  or  "boil  then  v.uole  in  their  sld.nso    That  saves  their 
mineral;  and  vitamins. 

They  taste  "better  that  v;ny,  too. 

If  you're  cooking  them  in  water,  have  it  boiling  hot  nnd  salted. 
And  cook  the  potatoes  only  till  they're  tender.    Then  you  can 
season  them  vdth  taole  fats  and  salt. 

I  like  my  svn/ct  potatoes  vdth  sausage. 

They're  good  vath  any  moats  you  have.    And  if  you  have  any  left 
over,  peel  then    •    and  heat  them  in  meat  drippings  until  they're 
golden  iDrovm. 

Sv;eet  potatoes  are  a  rood  suggestion,  l)ut  what  abrout  the  other 
vegetable st 

You  can  cook  vegetables  separately,  or  use  them  in  combinations. 
\raen  you  have  a  pot  roast  nearly  done,  put  onions  aiid  potatoes 
and  carrots  or  parsni  s  around  it.    Turnips  arc— ~» 

(interrupting)!    Douglas  doesn't  like  turnips. 

Ucll,  you  can  leave  out  the  vegetables  he  doesn't  care  for,  and 
add  something  else.    You  can  use  almost  any  combination  of 
vegetables  around  a  pot  roast. 

Do  you  cover  the  vegetables? 


(more) 


mother: 

SALLY* 
M0TH3E: 

SALLY; 


SALLY: 
MO  TIDE; 

SALLY: ' 
MOTiER: 

SALLY: 
MOTE^R: 

SALLY; 
MOTHSa: 

G3AiID?A2Ii3a: 

SALLY: 

mothur: 


SALLY: 


liOTIER: 


Oh,  yes,  kcop  the  pan  covered  Hill  the  vegctalDlos  arc  almost 
tender,  then  uncover  then,  "baste  v/ith  the  neat  "broth,  salt  then 
to  taste,  njid  let  then  brown  a  little* 

"ell  her  how  to  nalic  chili,  Iferj''. 

Father  likes  chili  that  isn't  hot.    There  isn't  any  chili  pov/dcr 
in  it# 

Hone  at  all? 

Oh,  you  can  add  a  little  if  you  like.    Start  out  '.;ith  holf  a  pound 
of  loanourgcr,  and  some  chopped  onions.    Brown  then  together  in  a 
little  fat. 

How  many  onions? 

Oh,  three  or  four.    Chili  hasn't  any  exact  proportions*    Then  you 
add  a  can  of  "beans-.— — 

Doug  is  tired  of  "beans,  lother, 

I  don't  ncm  navy  "bcanr     Use    red  "beans  or  soy  "bopiis,  or  "better 
still,  use  sone  of  "boti 

Tliat's  a,  new  v;ay  to  use  soy  "beans,  isn't  it? 

Uc  think  it's  one  of  f.  j  "best.    You  add  tonatocs,  and  just  go  on 
froD  there, 

IJlir-t  do  you  no  an,  "Go  :n  iron  there"? 

Ifcll,  I  use  all  kinds  of  chopped  vcgcta'blcs  v;hatevcr  I  have  

celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  green  peppers,  c&'b'bage,  turnips- 


Turnips  agrln 


Douglas  vail  like  then  this  v/ay.    Only  don't  cook  then  too  long. 
Stop  while  everything  is  still  a  little  chewy. 

That's  not  the  kind  of  chili  we  had  in  CulDa,  Sally,  Your  Mother's 
is  lots  "better. 

It  sounds  like  a  v;ondcrful  one— dish  neal. 

It  is,  for  tv/o  people  or  a  dozen.    And  if  instead  of  lir.nTjurgcrs 
cjid.  "beans,  you  start  vrith  snail  chunks  of  neat  §nd  Irish  potatoes, 
the  sane  con"bination  of  vcgcta"blos  makes  a  stew,    Doug  is  sure 
to  like  a  stcv;. 

That  sounds  nore  like  f  up  than  stcv/, 

T'ell  for  stew  I  usuall    add  a  little  flour  to  thicken  the  liquid. 
But  if  you  vrant  soup,  .  op  the  vcgGta"bles  finer,  and  add  neat 
"broth  or  \\ratcr, 

(nore) 


sally: 

M02IGH: 


That  ought  to  "og  easy. 

It  is  GP.sy,  "but  it's  ^"ood,  too.    And  "by  putting  your  stev/  in  a 
"baMng  dish,  top-pcd  vdth  rounds  of  biscuit  dough,  you'll  have — 


Su^Y:  (interrupting)     I  laaox;,  a  vegcta"blc  pic,    Mnn,  nalccs  no  hungry. 


SALLY: 

SALLYS 
MOTER: 

SALLY: 

mothdh: 

SALLY:: 
MOTIEE: 

GEAiTDrAIEHH: 

SjiLLY: 

ghaitd?a2h:ii: 

SALLY; 

SALLY:  : 

MOTHER: 
SALLY: 


You've  "been  av;ay  so  long,  Sally,  you've  forgotten  hov;  good  a  cook 
your  not her  is, 

X  knov;  hov;  good  her  food  is,  "but  I  never  knev;  it  could  tc  r.ade  so 
easily. 

Cooking  isn't  all  so  easy,  "but  you  don't  hn,ve  to  lon,rn  evor2,'thing 
in  one  day.    Anj^one  can  have  good  neals,  even  on  a  lou  "budget. 

You  nean  v\ratching  for  the  cheapest  things? 

Kot  so  nuch  that  as  watching  for  the  foods  that  are  in  season  and 
nost  plentiful. 

I  \;onder  if  Douglas  would  get  tired  of  all  tliesc  nixturcs? 

But  you  don't  need  to  s'^^rve  your  vegeta"bles  in  soups  riid  stews  and 
chili  every  neal.    An;''  '^f  these  vcgctalDles  is  good  alone. 

You  nccan  "boiled? 

That's  one  way.  But  don't  drovna  then  in  vrr.tor,  and  don't  cook  tlicn 
too  nuch,    A:~id  vary  your  seasonings  — — 

You  can't  "beat  parsley  and  paprika,  one  or  t'other.    Or  try  a 
little  onion  or  a  spoonful  of  soy  sauce. 

Grandfather,  you  should  have  "been      cook  yourself. 

I  was  a  cook.    In  the  arr.ij'',  dovm  in  Cu"ba,    !/pnt  I  should  tell  you 
o-"bout  it? 

Sonedpy,    Right  nov;  I  v;ant  to  hear  sone  nore  n,"bout  hov;  to  cpnpetc 
v/ith  the  amy.    \Jhc.t  vrare  you  going  to  say.  Mother? 

I  v;as  going  to  renind  you  of  crerxied  vegetaolos. 

I  had  forgotten  a"bout  then. 

And  tr'kcd  vcgot.a'blcs.    You  hpven't  said  a  v;ord  a"bout  "brirod  squash, 
Mary. 

That's  right.    Aiid  squash  is  so  good,  raid  plentiful  now.    All  you 
have  to  do  is  cut  it,  t-  ze  out  the  seeds,  and  "balcc  it.    DalD  a 
little  fp.t  on  it,  and     ne  "brovm  sugar  if  you  hca-vc  p-ny. 

And  salt,  of  course. 


(nore) 


MO'IiG?.:  Oil  yes,  naturallr,  calt  and  pepper.    ':Jhile  we're  talld.n:;  of  "balced 

things,  Douglas  niclit  like  pui^lrin  pudding. 

SALLY:  Pui-Tpkin  ;^udding? 

KOGHIIE:  That's  Just  pur.:pkin  pic  v;ithout  a  crust.    It's  easier  v;hcn  you're 

in  a  hurry. 

S^LY:  Ifcll,  you've  certainly  iven  ne  a  groJid  collection  of  ideas,  l&ther 

HOrii:?.:  Oh,  I'n  not  through  yet.    ITe  haven't  mentioned  rav;  vegcta'blcs. 

Have  you  had  carrot  sticks  yet? 

SJiLLY:  Oh,  once  or  tv/icc,  out  nine  weren't  very  crisp. 

MO'raia:  You  cm  nalce  then  crisp  lay  wrapping  then  in  a  dpjnp  cloth  paid 

r)Utting  then  in  the  refrigerator  for  an  hour  or  two,    Turnips  arc 
good  that  v;ay,  too. 

SiJjLY:  You'll  have  Douglas  liking  turnips  yet# 

KOTKIt:  Of  course  I  vail.    And  there's  teets,  too,  Sally.    Beets  seasoned 

\d.th  vinegar  or  lenon  sauce  would  add  a  little  variety  to  your 
neals.    Aiid  you'd  like  then  pickled,  too. 

SALLY:  Oh,  I  haven't  tine  to  nnice  pickles. 

MOTIEIR:  lAiat  do  you  ncm,  you  haven't  tine?    You  Just  cover  the  "boiled 

"beets  v/ith  salted  vinegar* 

&IL'dID?AT!EH;        Don't  forgot  the  liorse radish. 

MOTICH:  Yes,  a  taUe spoonful  of  horseradish  or  nustard  gives  a  pleasont 

tang  to  pickled  "beets.    Just  leave  then  sit  'till  the  next  ncal 
riid  they're  ready  to  eat. 

SALLY:  I  can't  TDolievc  there  ^re  so  nany  things  to  feed  a  hus'opnd. 

&II^u)1-AT:"ER:        Tfell,  vith  >nll  the  fall  vegcta"bles  to  choose  fron,  you  con  h§,VD  a 
Shanlcsgiving  dinner  ev  ry  day,  Sally.  (FADlj) 

AlTxTGLlTCZR:  ThPJiksgiving  every  day...  That's  a  wonderful  thought ...  Thanlr  you  , 

C-randfather.    The  voices  on  our  progr^n  today  were  those  of_ 


as  Mother,  .,  as  Sally,  ■-'iid    as  G-r.-ndf athcr. 

Listen  in  again  nc:ct  week  to  another  "broadcast  of  FOOD  ilAESS  A 

DirZHmi^CE  presented  oy  Station  in  cooperation  '.dth 

your  (local,  county)  nutrition  corxiittoe. 


iiL'SIO:  TiBlG  TO  niTD. 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  cor.inittoos  in  cooper-) 
(ation  v;ith  the  State  and  ITotional  ITutriticn  Progran,  U.  S.  ) 
(De-partnont  of  Ar.ri culture,   _I 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prtstntt 


Food  Makes  a  Difference 


J                                  in  eooptrotion  with 

i       JAN  i  1 

|u.8.l>EV  * 

"STRETCIiHTG  sta: 

iilJNOmCER:         Wg  bring  you  now  FOOD  MkKES  A  DIFFSMCE. 

LIUSIO:  THiSIvE  (10  seconds). 

ANNOUNCER:         Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local, 

county)  nutrition  committee. ,  .presents  FOOD  ?/LJQilS  A  DIFFERENCE, 
a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely 

and  woll.    Today,  Ivlrs.    is  going  to  give  us  some 

suggestions  about  rTiatiing  a  little  sugar  go  a  long,  long  v/ay. 
I  guess  that' s  something  every  home-maker  is  interested  in 
these  days,  isn't  it,  Mrs.   ? 

CIIAIRIy'IAIJ :  She  ougixt  to  be,  Mrs,   ,  and  just  in  case  all  you 

meal-planners  listening  haven't  realized  it  yet,  I'm  going 
to  rei'iind  you  that  sugar  stamp  No.  58,  v/hich  became  valid  on 
September  1st  has  to  last  you  for  four  whole  months.  And 
tho§e  months,  as  I  hardly  need  to  mention,  include  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays. 

iNNOUlTCER:         Oh,,ohi    I  can  see  vjhat  that  means. ,,  ,oasy  on  the  sugar  bowl 
so  mother  can  use  the  sugar  for  those  holiday  cookies  and 
cakes'. 


-  2  - 

Gi-vIiSvI/J^I:  Right  you  aro. ,  .mother' s  going  to  have  to  count  her  Christi.ias 

cookies  carefully  this  year*    I  hope  that  those  of  you  who've 
been  baking  fruit  cc::os  and  cookies  for  those  overseas 
Christmas  box..s  had  that  in  mind,  and  used  other  typos  of 
sweetening  for  part  of  them.    If  you  didn*t  well.. .it  isn't 
too  late  to  begin.    1  know  that  all  of  you  have  recipes  on 
hand  which  call  for  honey  or  corn  syrup  in  plaCe  of  at  least 
part  of  the  sugar. 

^il-IMOlJl-TCSa         D'you  knr-v;,  Mrs.  ,  I  rather  thought  we'd  have  more 

sugar  when  the  v/ar  ended,    VJhen  I  stop  to  think  about  it, 
though^  I  can  understand  why  it  \jill  take  some  time  to  get 
more  sugar  into  this  country.    Evun  thougli  the  Philippines 
are  back  in  our  hands,  I  don't  imagine  they'll  ha-ye     any  croj 
this  year  at  all,  will  they? 

CILLIRL'iN:  Oh  no.,,it  vdll  take  a  long  time  to  bring  our  Philippine  sugj 

imports  back  to  pre-war  f igures, , .probably  at  least  until 
1947.    ^^nd  the  drought  in  Cuba  this  year  was  v^ry  damaging 
to  the  sugar  crop^, .reduced  it  by  nearly  a  million  tons. 
Nearly  half  our  sugar  comes  from  Cuba,  you  knew,  so  that's 
had  a  serious  effect  on  our  supplies.    VJe'll  get  about  the 
usual  quantities  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii ,, .but  all  in 
all,  we'll  have  o.bout  20  percent  less  sugar  this  year  than 
in  1944.    ^.nd  don't  f cr.T.ot , .  .part  of  the  world's  supply  of 
sugar  has  to  go  to  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe,  which  have 
borne  such  a  heavy  burden  of  the  war.    Their  food  needs  are 
urgent,  and  the  rest  of  us  must  share  our  sugar  with  them. 

-J^rJOLNGER:         VJe  prcduce  some  sugar  in  this  country,  don't  we? 
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CIL.IRIvLJJ:  Yes  wo  do, ..and  this  year  I  bolievo  the  araount  of  home-grown 

sugar  v;ill  bu  cioso  to  30  porcont  of  our  total  supply. 
Incidontally ,  none  of  that  is  sent  abroad,,, we  use  it  all. 
There  are  several  reasons  vjhy  our  production  of  sugar  is 
liriited,  hovjtjver. .  .competition  from  oth.^r  crops  for  the 
saine  acreage,  ..high  labor  costs,  climate  and  so  forth. 

.-J>INCUNCER:         And,  of  course,  not  all  the  sugar  goes  into  household  use.,, 
the  food  industry  takes  a  good  deal,  I  know, 

CIL'^IHriKN •„  That's  true,  thoU{-?h  all  the  najor  users  of  sugar  have 

taken  cats  in  their  allotments,  so  that  the  supply  will  be 
fairly  distributed.    For  instance,  bakers  are  receiving  only 
about  60  percent  of  what  they  had  in  1941;  soft  drink 
manufacturers,  candy  and  ice  cream  makers  only  half;  and 
commercial  cannurs  have  been  limited  in  their  allotments,  too. 
Since  June  of  this  yoar,  th.-3y  havenH  been  permitted  to  put 
up  fruit  in  anything  more  than  a  light  syrup.    That  restrictioi 
vdll  continue  as  long  as  the  sugar  shortage  does, 

AMNOUKGER:         lUl  be  interested  to  know  hov;  much  sugar  each  one  of  us  gets 
away  with  in  the  c^r^rse  of  a  year... do  you  havo  any  id^a, 
Mrs.   ? 

CHiVIRI'.IAK:  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  we  used  an  average  of  89  pounds  of 

sugar  apiece  in  1944. 0, which  is  a  lot  of  sugar,  especially  in 
wartime, 

/lNI'^OUIJCEH:         That  surprises  me,..lt»3  over,  a  pound  a  v/eek.    Of  course  that 

includes  candy  and  sugar  used  in  cooking,  I  ,  suppose. 
CIL^IHI'.'L;^:  Oh  yes,. .all  forms  of  sugar.    But  it»s  more  than  we  need,, .This 

country  nov-r  uses  more  sugar  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  and  many  nutritionists  have  been  trying  for  a  long 


tine  to  get  us  to  cut  do\vn  on  it.    This  year,  vjith  the  sur;c^r 
supply  dovjR  20  percent,  we'll  get  consideratily  less  than  vje  did 
last  year... about  72  pounds, 

W^ll,  it' 3  a  nice  thing  to  know  that  we'll  get  along  all  right 
this  year  vjith  only    72  pounds ,,, even  if  we  don't  like  the 
situation  Vjry  v/elll     I've  heard  it  isn't  a  good  idea  to  eat 
too  much  sugar,,,  but  surely  sugar  is  of  value  in  the  diet. 
Yes,  sugar  furnishes  the  body  iiiat'.;rial  for  energy, ,, also  it 
satisfies  the  appetite.    But  it  doesn't    supply  rainerals  or 
vitai-iins,    T^xwXH;fore,.  if  a  person  eats  too  much  sugar,  he 
cuts  dovm  on  other  foods  V'jhich  he  really  n  eds  to  replace 
worn-out  tissues,  regulate  the  body  processes,  and  h§lp 
protect  from  illness,    jUid  o]:v:;re  are  plenty  of  other  foods 
vmich  can  supply  the  energy  the  body  needs,    Revlly  t-ho  chief 
value  of  sugar  is  t  o  make  other  foods  palatablo. 
A  fov;  no.a'-,nts  ago  you  spoke  of  honey  and  com  syrup, ,  .l^jf  s  sec 
•  ,,,what  ':;ther  substitutes  are  there? 

Molasses,  sorghma,  cane  syrup,  maple  syrup... all  of  these 
are  delicious  used  in  many  ways,    5'ur thermore ,  molasses,  the 
so-callud  country  sorghum  and  canu  syrup  all  contain  some 
minerals,  and  also  iron  and  cdcium,    I'm  sure  most  home- 
makers  already  are  familiar  with  tho  use  of  snme  of  these 
sweeteners,  and  perhaps  they  don't  noed  the  following  warning, 
Hov/evor,  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  listening  wl  o's  just  start- 
ing houskoeping,  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  care  must  be 
taken  in  substituting  any  of  them  for  sugar.    You  see,  they're 
all  liquid  in  form,  and  therefore,  it's  necessary  in  baking 


to  reduce  the  r.mourxt  :.)f  liquid  the  rocipo  calls  fcr.  And 
another  thing,,. corn  syrup,  sorghum  r.nd  molasses  are  loss 
sweet  than  sugar  and  can  take  the  place  of  only  half  the 
sugar  in  a  recipe.        great  many  recipes  for  the  use  of  those 
syrups  \i/ere  developed  during  the  war,  and  I  suggest  you  check 
up  on  s.ne,  in  case  you  don* t  already  have  them  in  your  recipe 
file,    k  friend  of  mine  has  done  a  lot  of  experimenting  viith 
the  different  sweeteners.    Her  angel  food  ccJce  made  v;ith  ar.iple 
syrup  is  wonderful,  and  she  says  that  her  family  specially 
likes  her  chocolate  cake  xaade  with  half  honey  and  half  com 
syrup. 

That  sounds  good  to  met 

She's  made  ice  cream  with  honey,  and  the  chocolate  sauce  to 
pour  over  it  also  with  honey.    Here's  the  place  for  another 
warning,  however.    High  temperatures  change  the  flavor  of 
honey,  and  for  cakes  or  cookies  made  vjith  this  as  the  sweeten- 
ing, the  oven  temperature  should  be  lovj.    The  first  time  I 
baked  cookies  made  with  honey,  they  all  came  out  dark  brunette 
in  coloring,  I  rememberl 
I  like  honey  with  waffles  and  pancakes. 

Nearly  everybody  does,  I  believe, and  it's  perfect  for  sweet- 
ening fruits,  beverages  and  cereals.  In  our  house  we're 
specially  fond  of  sandwich  fillings  made  vdth  honey .,. ,honey 
and  peanut  butter,  for  instance,  or  honey  mixed  with  chopped 
dried  fruits.  You'll  find  the  flavor  of  honey  very  pleasant 
with  grapefruit  too... I  just  dribble  a  little  over  each  half 
of  the  fruit  after  I've  prepared  it  for  the  table. 
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.uuv'OUNGER:         I  knov;  people  who  don't  use  any  sweetening  on  grapefruit. ,  ,I»  vc 
seen  some  folks  sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  it,  as  a  natter  of 
fact. 

GlLJr-Ll-JNl:  I'm  glad  you  spoke  of  that,  Mr.   .    That's  what  £  do, 

and  you'll  find  that  a  bit  of  salt  brin^,s  out  the  natural 
sweetness  of  the  fruit, ,  .that' s  true  of  arjplos,  too.    And  when 
svj'.iotening  applosauco,  or  ;ther  cooked  fruit,,.the  sugar  should 
be  added  at  the  end  :)f  the  cooking  period.    It  v.lll  take  less 
to  svjeeten  the  fruit  than  if  the  sugar  is  cooked  along  with  it. 
And  speaking  of  fruit,,.and  dried  fruits,  like  figs,  dates, 
raisins,  prunes,  and  Citl;.ers,  are  a  great  help  in  the  sugar 
shortage.    Dates  and  raisins  are  perhaps  the  highest  in  sugar 
content,  r'nd  t}ioy  c^n  be  used  vvith  cereals,  puddings,  cookies, 
and  spice  cakes.    They'll  net  only  add  to  the  flavor  and  textui 
but  will  make  it  possiblu  to  cut  down  on  the  aiaount  of  sugar 
used, 

i'iNNOIIMCER:         Llrs.   ,  I»m    afraid  I've  been  a  sugar-waster  in  one 

vjay.    That  is  in  usi.^g  too  much  sugar  in  r.iy  tea  and  coffee. 
I  knoxv  I've  often  found  some  undissolved  sugo.r  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  when  I'd  finished  up  the  last  drop  of  my  beverage, 

CHAIRIvL'-iN;  You're  not  alone  in  that,., it's  a  common  failing.    Tlie  vjar 

has  made  many  people  correct  that  bad  habit,  though.  They've 
learned  that  by  using  loss  sugar  and  stirring  the  beverage 
hard,  until  the  sugar's  entirely  dissolved,  it's  much  sweeter, 
I  remember  the  sign  I  savj  in  a  restaurant  about  a  year  ago,,. 
"Use  just  one  spoonful  of  sugar,  please,,. and  stir  your  coffee 
like  the  very  dickens," 


They'll  be  Vvdso  if  they  keep  that  sign  up  for  another  year  or 
sol 

They  certainly  vail.    According  to  all  the  estimates  I've  seen, 
the  shortage  of  sugar  will  continue  until  the  end  of  1946,., 
probably  even  into  194-7.    Go  every  one  of  us  vjill  be  -dse  to 
stir  hard,  and  follnv  all  the  rest  of  the  sugar-saving  devices 
vje  know. 

Thank  you  very  nuch,  Mrs.   .     I'm  sure  our  listeners 

will  find  the  suggestions  you've  made  most  helpful.  Listen 

in  again  next  week  to  another  prograi:i  on  FOOD  KJfflS  A  DIFi'ERENC] 

•.  resented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your  

 nutriton  Committee, 

TREm  TO  filV^D. 


(  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  corxiittees  in  co~  ) 
(  operation  with  the  Str.te  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  ) 
(  U.S.  Department  of  ..igri culture.  ) 


YOUR  NUTRITION  COMIiUTTEE  pr«««nt$ 

V  Food  Makes  a  Difference 


A1T1T0II"C3E: 
■•lUSIC: 


LIES: 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


Packing  a  Carried  Luiich 
We  "bring  you  now.  .  .POOD  I'MSS  A  DII73E31TGB. 
SHSIE  (10  seconds) 


Station  in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

coninittee  presents.  .  .FOOD  IIAICSS  A  DIZEEiSl'CB,  .  .a  v;eekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v;isely  er.a  v;ell. 

loday  v;e  have  as  our  guest,  Mrs.   ,  (TITLIB)   ,  v;ho  has  sorae 

suggestions  on  lunch  "box  fare.    You  knox/,  Hrs.   ,  a  lot  of 

folks  are  under  the  impression  that  the  lunch  pail  is  read;"  for 
a  nraseuB  spot  next  to  the  wooden  Indian. 

I  v;ish  it  vrere  true.    Mayte  it's  "because  they  can  enjoy  a  hot  ■ 
lunch  at  hone  or  at  v;ork,  or  in  the  school  cafeteria. 


AlTOuTCEE;      So  you  contend  that  the  lunch  pail  is  still  with  us? 


You  iDet  it  is  .'    vJe  have  a  way  of  forgetting  that  this  land  is 
v;ide  and  iDroad.    Most  of  our  country  is  rural... made  u;;  of  little 
tovms  and  hamlets. .  .and  vride  spaces.     Tliere  are  sDa,ll  factories 
as  \irell  a,s  "big  ones... and  little  rod  school  houses  as  well  as  iDig 
universities,    l/liore  there  are  no  facilities  for  serving  hot  noon- 
day meals,  the  lunch  Tdox  is  mighty  important.    And  no^',  I  ^d  like 
to  ask  :,^ou  a  question. 

Seems  only  fair.     I  hope  I  can  come  through  vrith  ei\  .?,nsi;er, 

"^Jh;/  do  you  insist  on  calling  the  packed  lunch  a  lunch  pail? 

Begging  your  pardon,  Ilojn  .'    It's  just  that  carrying  a  Imich 
reminds  me  of  Dinty  Moore  and  Jiggs  and  corned  "beef  and  caVoage. 
And  there's  always  a  pail... I  morn,  a  lunch  "box,  in  the  picture... 

. .  .And  a  strawljerry  "blonde  and  a  surrey  with  a  fringe  on  top. 
Kay  I  touch  you  with  this  magic  mike  and  recall  you  from  the  good 
old  days?    I  give  you  television. ,  .and  a  nev;  strcainlined  lunch  "box. 

And  that  goes  for  v/hp.t's  inside  too,  docsnH  it? 

Hxactly.    'uTiat  most  folks  forget  is  that  lunch  is  fully  as 

important  as  "breakfast  or  dinner,    Al)out  one-third  of  the  day's 

food  quota  is  eaten  at  midshift.    Lunch  time  comes  v;hen  workers 

are  "burning  up  a  lot  of  energy.    And  they  have  to  refuel  for  the 
afternoon  stretch. 
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iiHTOULTCE?.:      It  doesiiH  seem  to  me  that  it  talres  mucli  urging  to  respond  to  the 
noon  lunch  v;liistle.    I've  alvreys  heard  tliat  a  man  is  Jolmii^.'-on-' 
the  spot  v;hen  it  comes  time  to  eat. 

I'JRS:  And  that's  my  cue:    Eat  a  lunch  that  packs  a  punch.    TJlaether  it's 

hot  or  cold,  it  should  still  supply  its  share  of  vitamins,  minerals, 
proteins  and  enexgir.    In  these  days  when  the  vrhole  vrorld...and  I 
an  not  exaggerating, .  .has  become  aware  of  nutrition,  and  the  dis- 
eases that  stem  from  "bad  eating  habits... a  makesliift  lunch  for  the 
midshift  meal  is  out  of  style. 

A1~TCI"CII1H:      In  other  words,  an  appetizing  limch.  .  .is  a  must  for  ever^^one.  ■ 
Does  the  kind  of  v;ork  you  do  influence  the  Icind  of  limch  you 
should  eat 7 

ISS:  It  certainly  does.    The  more  energj''  you  use,  the  noro  food  you 

need  to  keep  your  engine  running.    It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
office  girl  who  sits  n,t  a  desk  all  day  long  won't  need  as  much 
energy-building  food  o-s  the  nan  \fho  has  to  shinny  up  aiid  doim 
telephone  poles. 

iITl"0"JlTCSR:      let's  get  dovm  to  cases,  Mrs.  .    Saicc  the  girl  v;ho  sits  at 

a  typewriter. .. or  behind  a  cash  register.    Iiflaat  sort  of  a  packed 
lunch  do  you  suggest  for  her? 

IIR3:  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  are  certain  minimum  req_uirements 

for  nn  adequate  lunch  for  all  v/orkers.    These  include  milk. 
Then  a  vegetable  or  fruit.    IText,  some  form  of  protein... be  it 
neat,  fish,  cheese,  egg,  dried  peas  or  beans,  or  peonut  butter. 
Aiid  last,  broad  made  from  whole  wheat  grain  or  enriched  flour 
\nth  butter  or  fortified  margarine.    These  foods  include  a 
representa-tive  from  each  of  the  Basic  Seven  Pood  G-rouos. 

imiOUiTOBE:      So,  that's  the  over-all  formula.    Koxir  hox^r  about  the  actual  lunch 
for  the  gal  who  sits  the  day  out? 

i:?^:  A  one-track  mind,  eh?    All  right:     Case  ITo.  1:    The  Office  Tforker. 

One  sandvrich  is  usually  sufficient.     The  filling  might  bo  of 
meat,  eggs,  fish  or  cheese.     Include  with  the  sandv;ich,  a  carrot 
and  a  whole  tomato.    Ihey  serve  the  double  purpose  of  supplying 
vitnnins  and  making  the  sr^ndv/ich  more  palatable, 

AIHTO'JITCSE;      How  about  fruit  for  dessert? 

iSS:  That's  good.    It  can  be  an  orange,  a  buiich  of  grapes  or  a 

banana, .  .perh0.ps  an  apple  or  a  few  dates, 

AlUOmiOBH:      And  what  about  the  drink? 

liES.'  Hilk  is  your  best  bet.    But  of  course  milk  and  foods  made  with 

milk,  arc  perishable.     So  the  lunch  box  that  contains  milk  must 
be  kept  in  a  cold  -gl^co,  .  . 


AtriTOLlTCSR: 


Isn't  it  easier  to  purchase  a  half  pint  or  pint  of  milk  at  your  place 
of  "business  rather  than  "bring  it  from  home? 

Oh,  certainly,  if  you  can  get  it.    Milk  has  iDecorae  such  a  popular 
"beverage  tloat  it  is  availaTsle  almost  every^-rhere  now. 

AIUIOUITCKR:    And  nov;  we  come  to  the  workers  who  spend' hours  on  their  feet  ai-.d  are 
fairly  active.    T'Jliat  a"bout  them? 

MBS-  In  tliis  case,  the  sandwiches  should  "be  stepped  up  to  two.    A  suV 

stantial  one  that  will  stick,  and  a  lighter  one  for  good  measure... 
something  of  Jelly  or  peanut  l)utter-or  cream  cheese  and  olive. 

AirjQUlTC5SH:    Aren't  vegetables  a  pro"blem? 

IffiS.  TJell,  not  so  much.    You  can  have  cauliflower  roses. .  .cucunlDer.  celery, 

and  carrot  strips;  radish  buds,  and  occasionally  a  whole  tonato. 

AiliTOUlTGBE:     Chat  should  put  a  person  in  a  gay,  picnic  mood.    HayTDe  a  jar  of  stewed 
fi'uit  v;ould  taste  good  in  a  packed  lunch. 

MRS:  And  another  thing  that  is  appealing  and  G^ds  variety  to  a  packed 

lunch  is  a  small  surprise  of  some  sort,  tucked  away  in  a  corner  of 
the  "box." 

AirJOLlTCmi:    You  mean  like  the  surprise  in  a  gra"b  hag? 

MRS;  ITot  exactly.    I  mean  something  edi"ble.    It  could  "be  a  square  of 

gingerhread  with  a  filling  of  cream  cheese,  or  a  sack  of  raisins... 
Ilayhe  some  olives  or  pickles.    Anything  that  vrill  surprise  and  please 
.  the  person  wlx)  eats  it. 

AiUJOUl'CIi?.:    Ana  no-.;  for  the  worker,  the  man  that  Tfelt  Miitrnfm  sings  ahout.  She^- 
miner... the  truck  driver. . .the  stoker... the  stevedore. . .the  huilder 
of  suhwoys-and  bridges  and  roads.  ^ '.-.liat  about  these  men  who  earn -their 
daily  "bread  "by  the  svreat  of  their  "brov;? 

MRS:  Coming  u-n...a  real  square  meal... with  as  many  of  the  protein,  • 

mineral  and  vitamin  trimmings  as  you  can  pack.    At  least  two  solid 
■     ■  sandwiches,  and  another  lighter  one  made  from  a  fruit  or  nut  bread. 
A  thermos  of  hot  soup. . .deviled  eggs... fruit  and  vegetables.  Rice 
pudding  for  dessert,  milk  to  drink  and  the  surpise  tidbit. 

AITiTOUlTO^Ri    That  sounds  like  a  square  meal  all  right.    And  now  let's  talk  about 
the  school  kids.    Since  vacation  is  over,  they  vdll  probaoly  miss 
those  liome  cooked  lunches  that  wore  a  part  of  their  summcrtinc  fun. 

MRS:  Hot  necessarily.    She  packed  school' lunch,  supplemented  by  something 

hot,  cjid  a  glass  of  miilc,  can  be  just  as  nutritious  and  have  Just  as 
much  variety  as  the  home  cooked  or  cafeteria  lunch. 
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AiriTOUirCSB:    Well,  novr  that  \ire  knoxir  \irhat  should  go  into  the  luiich  l3ox,- hov/  aoout 
some  tips  on  -packing;  the  food?   


MH3:  Pdglito     Let's  think  atout  equipment.    The  right  tools  are  the  spring- 

hoard  of  any  enterprise.    Tind  a  corner  in  your  kitchen  cuphoardand 
stock  it  T^dth  waxed  paper,  paper  napkins,  a  supply  of  jelly  glasses 
v;ith  tight  fitting  covers,  a  small  meat  grinder,  a  small  set  of  salt 
and  peper  shakers,  ruhher  hands,  and  a  thermos  "bottle. 

AxTlTOUlTCHil:    TPnat  i    Ho  toothpicks? 

MHS:  Yes,  they're  useful  too... to  hold  sandwiches  together.    Then  there  are 

some  do's  and  don'ts. 

AlWUlTCZa:    Can  you  give  us  a  fe\^  hints  straight  from  the  eating  line? 

MHS:  First,  some  "don't,"    DOiT'T  put  wet  drippy  lettuce  in  a  sandwich. .. 

MliOUl,C3H:     I  laiow. .  .you  should  v;rap-it  in  a  separate  piece  of  wax  paper.  ' 

So  keep  it  crisp.    Then  you  shouldn't  skimp  on  margarine  or  "butter. 
ITobody  likes  a  dry  srjidwich.    Besides,  a  well  "buttered  surface  keeps  • 
the  filling  from  soalring  through  the  "brec^d.-.. 

MiTOUI'CSH:     ...and  making  for  soggj^  sandwiches.    ITorse  than  which  there  is  no 

sandwich  at  all,  .  .' 

MRS:  Don't  have  everything  the  same  texture-. 

AFiOUlTOHH:    A  little  munch  and  a  little  crunch,  I  suppose. 

MRS:  And  DOil'T  have  sandv;ich  fillings  oozing  out.    They  are  messy  to  eat. 

ilTITOUlTCEIR:    But  neither  shall  I -skimp  on  fillings, 

^^®S:  Then  it's  "better  not  to  cut  sandwiches  in  two.    They  remain  more  moist 

and  fresher  if  left  uncut. 

iu-SOmiGSIl:    Aid  now  for  ijhe  "do's."  N''' 

ICRS:  ■  ■  The  "do's"  are  easy.-    DO  try  to  maice-thc  lunch  taste  good.    You  laiow 

your  family's  preferences,    &ive  them  something  special  like  "berries 
or  potato  salad  or  applesauce.    Or  may"be  peeled  oranges  or  a  cup  of 
pudding.    Aid  nos^  people  prefer  mixed  sandwich  fillings  to  plain 
lunch  meats.  • 

AIHTOIIlT G2H:    In  other  vrords,  vrhen  you  pack  a  lunch  for  someone,  try  to  please  that 
someone.    One  last-  question,  Hrs.  »    lAce  there  any  mechanics   •  ■ 

a'bout  actual  packing  that  you  could  suggest? 
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IIHS;  It  is  v/g11  to  start  vrith  a  luncli  "box  and  tliornos  thp.t  has  "been 

thoroughly  \mshGd  and  aired.     It's  a  good  idea  to  preheat  the  thermos 
with  hot  water  "before  you  pour  the  piping  hot  chocolate  or  soup  into 
it.    Plan  your  lunch  Tdox  at  Ico-st  a  day  ahead,  "but  pn,ck  it  at  the 
lo.st  aonent.    And  put  the  heavier  things  in  the  "botton.    It  saves 
the  food  fron  "being  crushed, 

AiriT0Ul?C2I?.:    And  of  course  the  napkin  on  top. 

Shpiicyou,  Mrs.  for  an  inside  story  of  the  packed  luiich  Tdo". 

l/ouldn't  "be  cauglat  dead  calling  it  a  pail.    Thanlcs  agp.in,  and  v;g 
hope  you  will  visit  us  soon. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  "broadcast  of  FOOD  tlAIZlS  A 

DIPZSHBilGE,  presented  "by  Station  ,  in  cooperation  v;ith  yor.r 

(local,  county)  nutrition  cor.r.uttee. 

i'lUSIO:  THSIIS  TO  EITD. 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  cor.ir.iittecs  in  cooperation 
v/ith  the  State  and  national  ITutrition  Progrni.i,  U.  S.  Department  of 
A^'ri  culture.  
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"I'HS  mi  ITOURISHSD  CHIU" 
AiTi:0ir.;C3il:      '.re  -bring  you  now. . .  .FOOD  MAKES  A  DI?5^H3iTCB 
1IU3IC:  TESIE  (10  seconds) 

A1^-T0^--C3E:      Station  ...  .in  cooperation  vath  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

coroi-nittee... presents  FOOD  ILAISS  A  DIFFSICrCE,  a  v;eel:ly  feature  on 
food  to  heir)  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    Our  gueso  on 

our  progran^oday  are  Hiss  ,  county  nutrition  chairman,  oaid 

Dr.  (or  other  eroert  on  child  feeding).    They  plan  to  ua::e  some 

very  x)ractical  suggestions  to  you  mothers  x-rho  are  responsil:le  for 
-our  Children's  good  health.    I  know  a  Ijoy  or  girl,  to  TDe  well 
nourished,  must  receive  all  the  food  materials  necessary  to  grow 
and  function  properly.    Eow  v/ould  you  descrilae  a  well-nourished 
child,  Doctor? 

D0C20E:  TJell,  I'd  say  he  should  have  an  alert  expression  and  Ijright,  ^ clear 

e-es.    Then  I'd  expect  to  find  second  teeth,  straight  legs  aiid  a 
well--oroportioned  T:ody.    Of  course  a  child  needs  more  than  just  the 
food  materials.  Ho  uuct.  get  adequate  sleep,  fresh  air  and  exercise 
to  "be  a  healthy  child. 

CHAIHIIAi::        I'm  afraid  many  a  child  isn't  getting  that  part,  and  isn't  getting 
enough  of  the  right  food  either. 

DOOTOH:  I  regret  to  say  that's  true.    A  number  of  studies  made  on  child 

feeding  reveal  that  many  children  are  poorly  nourished. 

AiHoO'JlTC:::?.:      is  this  true  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  Doctor? 

DOCTOH:  Ygs,  it  is,  and  it's  also  true  of  children  who  grow  up  vlth  plenty 

of  money  as  v;cll  as  those  v/hose  families  "barely  maice  a  living. 

CHAISi-IAiT:       Apparently,  it  isn't  how  much  a  child  eats;  it's  how  much  of  the 
right  kind  of  food  he  gets. 

Al^ilOU-TCSH:      May-be  mothers  forgot  that  every  day  is  growing  day  for  children. 

DOCTOR:  There's  no  doulDt  aljout  it.    A  child's  growth  depends  largely  on 

v;hat  he  cats.  And  a  mother  who  plans  the  daily  meals  for  her  child 
should  loiov;  what  foods  he  needs. 


Can  you  make  some  suggestions,  3Dr,  ,  that  vould  help  a  mother 

plan  nutritious  meals  for  her  children? 

You  loiow  v;hat  I'll  say  first,  don't  you? 

I'm  pretty  sure  you'll  say  milk,  a  quart  of  milk  every  day. 

In  my  estimation,  milk  takes  priority  on  anylDody's  grocer^''  list* 
The  food  value  in  a  quart  of  milk  gives  a  child  health  protection 
that  he  may  not  get  any  other  way. 

Tfiiat  do  you  do  vrhen  a  child  xron't  drink  milk? 

Then  you  have  to  get  it  into  him  some  other  vray. .. soups,  or  flavored 
"beverages,  or  xmddings,  on  cereals,  over  fruit... any  w.y  you  can. 

Just  so  he  gets  it.    Then  what's  next  in  importance,  Dr.  ? 

TJell,  from  there  on  I  can't  rate  foods  in  the  order  of  importcuice. 
The  safest  "bet  is  a.  wide  variety  of  all  foods. 

Let's  take  them  one  at  a  time,  and  start  \7ith  vogetalDles.  Tfould 
you  say  some  vegetables  are  more  essential  than  others? 

That's  ha,rd  to  answer.    Certainly  some  vegetables  give  you  more  for 
your  money  than  others.    Potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  are  eaton  so 
widely  they've  "become  an  important  part  of  our  diet. 

Potatoes  a,nd  sweet  pota.toes  are  relatively  chee,p  novr^  too. . .because 
crops  have  been  unusually  good  this  fall. 

And  price  is  very  icrportcant  when  xire're  talking  about  feeding  all  of 
our  children.    Vegetables  in  season  are  usually  reasonably  priced. 

Especially  now.    And  I  think  it's  well  to  remember  that  green  and 
yellow  vegetables  are  very  valuable  in  a,  child's  diet. 

Colored  vegetables  oi^h^'to  appeal  to  the  youngsters. 

Tes,  an  a-ttractive  plate  often  does  more  to  stimulate  a  lazy  appe- 
tite than  anything  else. 

iTo  one  should  have  any  trouble  selecting  vegetables  that  are  bright 
colored  this  fall... The  markets  are  full  of  parrots,  punipldns  and 
squash,  and  all  the  lovely  green  vegetables. 

Actually,  Dr.  ,  hov;  many  vegetables  should  a  child  have  overs'- 

day? 

I'd  say  a  child  should  have,  in  addition  to  potatoes,  a-t  least  2 
other  vegetables,  and  one  of  the  other  2  should  be  a  green  or  a 
yellow  vegetable. 
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CHAIHIiAiT: 
DO  CC'OE: 

DOGTOH: 

AHITOII^CSH: 
DOCTOR: 

AiriTOuilCErt: 
DOCTOR: 


CHMRi-IAi": 

DOCTOR: 

AUI-OUrCSR: 
DOCTOR: 

AmiOUITCSR: 
DOCTOR: 

CHAIRlIAx': 


Then  that  takes  care  of  vegetalDles.    So  far.  you've 'recomended  for 
a  child's  daily  diet,  a  q^uart  of- nilk  Eind  3  vegeta^bles.  Let's 
talk  aljout  meat  hov;. 

A  child  needs  one  serving  a  day  of  meat  or. some  other  food,  such* as 
cheese  or  eggs,  that  has  good  quoJity  p.rotein.     Snail  servinjjs  of 
dried  "beans  or  peas  are  quite  satisfactory  occasionally. 

Ho\/'&,'bout  fish  and  poultry... do  they  rate  along' \d.th  meat? 

Oh  yes,  fish  and  poultry  add  a  great  -many  choices  to  the  list  of  , 
neat  or  neat  alternate  dishes.    ITov;,  let's  see  hov;  far  v;e'vc  gone... 
uiU-c,  vegeta'ales  and  , the  neat' dish.    Bread  seems  to  cone  next. 

I  v;as  talcing  "bread  for  granted.    Doesn't  everyone  eat  "broad?  • 

I'/ell,  I  thinic  it's,  safe  to  sn^''  n'ost'  people  eat  "bros-d.    It's  a  cheap 
source  of  energy,'  and  a  good i so'urce ''of  the  B.  vitamins  nou  that 
v;hite  "broad  is  enriched,  '   

Does  white  "bread  compare  favcra"bly  novr  vrith  the  v/hole  v;heat  "bread? 

They're  very  nuch  the  sane  in  food  value  if  you're  t^i-II^ing  a"13o\it 
"boJrers'  "bread.    Of  course  you  knov;  that  all  our  flour  on  the  i-iarket 
is:not  enriched,  ■  So  if  a  vronan  "balces  her'ovm  "bread  "biscuits  she 
should  trice  care  to  liuj^  enriched  flour.   ...^ 

Then  you'd  say  that  a  child,  should  have' enricHed  or  v/hole  grain 
"bread  at  least  tv/ice  a  day?     ,  .  .   •'  ' 

And  proToalsly  nore,.,vith  "bjitter 'J)!!:  'fortified  nargarine.  These 
.youngsters  need'  sone  fat;  on;  their  isones. 

'.re  haven't  said  nuch  a"bout  eggs.    Are  ■  they  in  a  class  "by  thenselves? 

They  really  are.    A  child  should  have  one  a  da^'  if  possilDlo,  of  at  " 
leas,t  4  or  5  a  v;eek.     If  a  child  doesn't  care  'for  eggs.... as  eggs,,, 
•.he  '11  iDrD"bably  eat  then  in  custards  or  other  cooked  dishes. 


Don'f  sone  fanilies  have  trou"ble  affording  eggs,  Dr.. 


? 


Unfortunately,  they  do.    But  egrjs  are-  important "  in  a  child '  s  neals, 
and  if  necessary,  adults  cmi  do  v/ithdut  eggs  "better  than.  a.  child 

Let's  sunnarize  a  little  nov/.  ,  So  f^ir-, -you've  reconnended  for  a 
child's  daily  diet...  a  quart  of 'nilk,  potatoes  and  2  other  vegeta"bleB 
a  serving  of  loan  neat  or  fish  or  something  equivalent,' "broad  and-'-  "'" 
"butter  or  nargarine^  and  an  .egg  every  day  if  possible*    That  leaves 
fruits  and  cereals. 
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DOOTOB; 


MiTOUlICSR: 


DO  OTOH; 


CEAIPJiAlT:. 


DOCTOH: 


!Te  can't  forget  fruits  and  cereals.  Every  child  should  have  2 
ld.iids  of  fruit  every  day,  and  one  of  then  ought  to  "be  a  citrus 
fruit  or  tomatoes. 

Citrus  fruit  and  toqatoes  are  essential  for  their  Vitamin, 0, 
■I  suppose.    That's/very  important  vitamin,  isn't  it? 

Very,  and  one  \ire're  likely  not  to  get  in  sufficient  quantity 
unless  we  make  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes  and. raw  greens  a  daily, 
part  of  our  diet. 

American  children  are  pretty  sure  of  getting.' their  cereals, 
wouldn't  you.  say,  Dr.  7  ■    .  .1 

G-enerally  spealcing,  yes,  although  J  think  we  need  to  emphasize  ■ 
the  importance  of  serving  vrhole-grain  or  enriched  cereals.  Oat- 
meal is  one  of  our  "best  cereals  when  you're  thinking  of  "both  cost 
and  .food  value. 


ANiTOUlTCSIIj      l.'ould  you  consider  these  meal-planning  suggestions  satisfa,ctory 
for  anj'-  age  child.  Doctor?    .  -  . 

DOCIOH:  I've  tried  to  give  you  the  minimum  essentials,  for  the  meals  of  .- 

any  age  child.    But  of  course  the  quantity. of  food  a  child  eats 
depends  on  his  age  and  needs. 

CHAIEI-iAil:       I  think  the  quantity  a  child  eats  is  more  likely  to  take  care  of 
itself,  than  the  quality. .  .or  variety, 

DOCTOE:  A  child  who  has  teen  introduced  gradually  to  a  varied  diet  stands 

eood.  chance  of  grov;ing  up  to  like  the  foods  he  needs. 

Al^UOUlICSSIl:      And  therefore,  as  far  as  food  can  make  him  so,  he  should  grow  into 
a  healtl:iy  individual,  ■    

DOCTOR;   •    .    3y  the  way,  let's  give  credit  where  credit's  due.    My  reconmenda- 

,     ti.ons  arc  not  original  you  understand.    They're  the  recommendations 
of  our  nation's  nutritionists  who  have. rpade  extensive  studies  on 
child  feeding. 

AxTlTOUlTCSE:  '    I  tlaink  it  might  Tdc  helpful  to  review  again  these  foods  that 'are 
;  essential  for  a  well-nourished  child  to  have  every  day.    You  ..... 

; • :  prompt  me  if  I  forget  something,    Pirst,  a  quart  of  milk,  then  2 

vegeta'bles,  preferably  green  or  yellow,  plus  potatoes,  a,  serving 
of  meat  or  a  meat  alternate,  2  or  3  slices  of  "bread  and  "butter, 
2  kinds  of  fruit .. .How  am  I  doing? 

CHAIRi-'I^I:       Very  well.    Don't  forget  tliat  the  "bread  should  "bo  whole  wheat  or 
enriched. 


DOCTOH:  And  one  of  the  fruits  should  "be  an  orange  or  half  a  grapefruit  or 

tomatoes. 
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AiliTO'JlTGSR:      Oh  yes,  and  cereals,  at  one  or  two  ncals  each  day.    Another  point 
I  thini-:  vrorth  mentioning  is  the  inportanco  of  e ach  r.ieal.  Sonc- 
tir.ies  I  thirJc  \iq  have  a  tendency  to  neglect  lareakfast  or  lunch  ajid 
try  to  crov;d  all  our  eating  into  one  "big  neal. 

DOCTOR:  TMch  justcan't  Tdc  done.    You're  right.    A  child  especially  should 

have  3  good  neals  every  day. 

CHAIPilALT:       They  should  "be  happy  neals,  too.    Attractive  food,  v;ell-preparcd, 
and  pleasant  conversation  all  contrilDutc  to  good  digestion  and 
healthy  Taodies. 

Air.TO'JlICSE:      It's  "been  a  pleasure,  Miss  ,  to  talk  to  you  and  Dr.  


about  this  very  inportant  subject  of  a  we 11- nourished  child. 
Thanlc  you  very  nuch. 

Listen  in  again  next  vrcck  to  another  broadcast  of  I'OOD  IIAIGS  A 

DliTSBSiJCE,  presented  by  Station  ,  in  cooperation  \ath  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  cor.u.iittee. 


rnSIC:  THEJMa  TO  EilD. 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  cor.inittecs  in  cooperation 
vdth  the  State  and  llational  iTutrition  Prograr.i,  U.  S.  Dcpartr.cnt 
of  Ar:ri culture .  
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Air."0UITC3H:      !Te  l)ring  you  novr,  ..EOOD  I-lAiGS  A  DIj^BSIICB, 


'On  pv 


I.^SIC: 
AiTlJOUUCEE: 


2HSIi3  (10  seconds) 


station    in  cooperation  vdth  your  (local,  county) 

nutrition  committee  presents.  •  .POOD  A  DirZEEEKCS. . .  .a  vreelzly 

feature  on  food  to  help  youfeed  your  family  wisely  and  '.fell* 
Octooor  16  \:a.s  the  opening  day  of  a  conference  that  proposes  to 
prove  to  tl:ie  world  that  food  does  make  a  dif ference, .  •  that  \ath 
enough  of  the  ri ght  kind  of  food  v/e  can  achieve  freedom  from  \;a:it, 
hunger,  and  disease,    The  conference  opened  in  Q,ueTDec,  Canada,  v/here 
delegates  from  all  over  the  world  launched  the  first  of  the 
permanent  United  Nations  organizations,. ©The  POOD  AiTD  AGRICULTUHE! 
bRC-iITIZA::iOIT, . oPAO  for  short,    Todaj^'s  oroadcast  is  an  effort  to 
explain  PAO's  proposed  strategy  in  the  v;ar  on  hunger.    V/e  have 

invited  l-irs,    of    to  tell  us  a"bout  the  coming 

"battle  against  h'onger, 

Shat^s  a  Tpig  order,  "but  I'll  try  my  "best. 


Ai^lIOUlTCilH:      Perhaps  the  best  tack  is  to  "begin  at  the  iDeginning,,, 


MRS. 


Then  we'll  have  to  go  "back  to  1943  v;hen  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
called  together  mem"bers  of  44  nations  to  meet  at  Ect  Springs, 
Virginia  and  talk  a"bout  food,    Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- three,, • 
as  you  v/ill  recall, .  ,i;as  not  an  open  season  for  v/orld  travel.  But 
for  a  long  time  it  had  "been  time  to  start  the  offensive  on  hunger, 
ond  later  might  "be  too  late.    The  President  knew  that  it  vras  a 
matter  that  could  no  longer  "be  delayed.    And  the  other  nations  loiev; 
it  too.    So  they  gathered  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  profound 
gloom  a'bout  the  war  situation.    Vlion  thG  conferences  progressed  to 
the  resolution  stage,  the  gloom  had  "boon  l)lotted  out  "by  a  vision 
of  V.  ncv;  world., oA  v;orld  whore  hunger  might  "be  nicely  fitted  into 
a  straight  jacket  and  chucked  ovcrTDoard. 


AiriTOUiTCSH: 

ims. 


As  simple  as  all  that,  ch? 

On  the  contrary-*  As  conrolicatod  as  all  that, 
kidding  themselves. 


These  men  were  not 


The  jo"b  they  had  cut  out  virxs  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  vrorld.    It  ncodcd  "boldness  and  imagination. 
Purthermorc,  it  needed  the  active  good  will  and  support  of  all  the 
nations. 


ANUOUUCGIl: 


And  v;hat  did  the  ConfcrcncG  do? 
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Specifically,  it  formed  an  Interim  Commission, to  plan  the 
framework  of  a  permanent  "body  to  "be  icno\m  as  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,    You  see,  these  men  figured  that  if  the 
world  could  "be  geared  and  alerted  for  war,,«v;hy  couldnH  the  same 
planning  and  purpose  "be  directed  to  peace?,. .the  same  liigh  levels 
of  production, ..  .the  same  international  cooperation, .T/liy  not 
transform  the  ugly  horns  of  war  into  horns  of  plenty? 

It  sounds  reasonalile  to  mc.    But  v;hat  I*m  wondering  is«»,.hov;  virill 
this  "brave  new  world  come  to  pass? 

TTell,  one  thing  is  pretty  certain.  You  can't  yave  a  little  vrand 
and  suddenly  have  efficient  production  and  a  world  of  people  v;ho 
are  healthy  and  well-nourished.    It  just  doesn't  happen  tliat  i^ay. 

Hov/  does  FAO  propose  to  insure  an  adequate  and  healthful  diet  for 
all  of  the  two  iDillion,  one  hundred  million  people  who  inhabit 
the  earth,, .two-thirds  of  v/hom  do  not  have  enough  of  the  right 
things  to  eat? 

Pirst,  I  think  I  should  make  clear  that  J^O  is  not  a  relief 
agency.    The  only  thing  it  is  giving  away  for  nothing  is 
information  and  advice. 

You  mean  that  it  will  act  as  a  kind  of  consultant? 

-Exactly,    ¥■  en  a  patient  is  real  sick,  the  doctor  "brings  in  a 
specialist  tolBlp  diagnose  the  case  and  prescri"be  the  cure,  IJhen 
a  legal  settlement  hits  a  snag,  the  attorney  fetches  a  consultant 
to  unsnag  it. 

And  "by  the  same  token,,, when  the  world  needs  advice  on  food  and 
agriculture  it  calls  TAO* 

That^s  one  way  of  putting  it#    PAO  hopes  to  "be  an  expert 
consultant  on  nutrition,  on  food,  on  agriculture,  on  forestry, 
on  fisheries,    There  is  no  organization  in  existence  that  has 
such  "broad  functions, 

Let^  try  to  "break  down  some  of  these  "broad  functions.  According 
to  EAO's  constitution,  there  are  four  major  o"bjoctivcs.  Perhaps 
you  could  "begin  v/ith  FAO's  plans  to  improve  agricultural 
production. 

Through  rl  1  historj'',  different  countries  of  the  \rorld  have  "been 
afflicted  vdth  too  much  or  too  little.    Some  couiitries  xoroduce 
more  than  they  can  market.    Then  they  have  the  headache  of  getting 
rid  of  their  surpluses.    Some  countries  have  all  of  the  agricultui^ 
trimmings, ., mechanical  monsters  thr.t  dig  and  sov;  and  reop,,. 

And  there  are  other  countries  that  are  so  thicld.y  populated  that 

they  wear  out  the  soil  trying  to  provide  for  their  people. 

Sometimes  all  they  have  to  vrork  \d.th  is  human  muscle  .and  a  crooked 

stick  used  as  a  hoe. 


m 
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IfflS.   :    Exactly.    FAO's  JoTd  "be  to  effect  a  free  exchange  of 

agricultural  l-niowledge  tlirougliout  the  v.^orld.    It  con  start  T-.dth 
su;^r  csting  little  inprovenents. .  .a  steel  hoe  instead  of  a.  \;00dcn 
implement. . .the  use  of  insecticide  dust  instead  of  just  sitting 
iDach  and  hoping  that  the  "bugs  v/ill  stay  away.    Through  3!A0,  a 
country  could  have  its  whole  p^ricultural  system  surveyed  "by 
tcclmical  experts  on  loon  from  Universities,  Ministries  of 
Agriculture,  and  research  str.tions, 

AITI'OUITCI]?.:  Shat  sounds  like  a  staggering  JoId. 

ISS.   :    But  PAD  is  not  starting  off  cold.    Begimiings  liave  already  "been 

made.    A  few  agricultural  research  centers  heave  alrea.dy  teen  set 
up.    Every  year  exchange  students  are  sent  to  the  loighly  developed 
agricultural  countries  to  learn  aliout  nev7  tools... new  '::xys  to 
oreed  livestock. .  .alDout  irrigation  and  flood  control.    But  this 
has  only  "been  a  "beginning  up  to  now.    PAO  intends  to  make  this 
exchange  of  agricultural  Imowledge  irorld-vdde. 

AluTOIHICEH;  I  should  like  to  ask  about  another  o"bjective  of  PAO...that  is, 

what  can  FAO  do  alDout  raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards 
of  living? 

IIB-S,   That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  PAO's  most  promising  olsligation.    If  ?A0 

is  successful  in  linlring  the  nev/or  laiov/ledge  of  production  \;ith 
the  latest  laiowledge  of  nutrition,  the  result  \A11  Tdc  a  healthier 
v;orld.    Human  iDeings  need  fuel  foods  for  energy. .  .They  recuiro 
animal  and  vegetalDle  proteins  to  iDuild  pnd  repair  "body  tissues... 
And  they  must  have  vitamins  and  minerals  to  "build  "bones,  carry 
oxygen  and  all  of  the  other  complicated  goings-on    of  the  "body* 

ALTlTOULICSIl:  You  mean  FAO  can  spread  this  nutrition  Imov/ledge  to  cvcrj'one  vrho 

v/ants  to  laiov;7....T;:.at  it  can  translate  the  complicated  findings 
of  science  into  simple  v;ord3,# . .  .rnd  spell  the  end  of  pellagra, 
"beri"beri,  rickets,  rnemia? 

I€IS«   :    Yes,  the  practice  of  nutrition  must  "be  expanded  until  there  is  no 

such  thing  as  malnutrition  in  the  world.    But  v;e  must  "bear  in 
mind  that  mere  Iqipwing  a"bout  principles  of  good  nutrition  v;ill 
not  extend  lives,  keexD  away  the  common  cold,  and  protect  one^s 
sinuses.    There  must  "be  adequcate  vrorld  supplies  of  food.  There 
must  "be  universal  er.iplojn:ient  so  that  people  can  lia.vc  the  francs, 
dollars,  and  roulsles  or  v/hatevcr  currency  it  takes  to  "bu;,/  the 
right  foods. 

AlHTOmTCEil:  It  looks  to  me  as  if  FAO  is  getting  into  something  up  to  its 

neck, 

MRS.   :    You  moean  that  I'll  be  over  my  neck..,if  I  start  v;ading  into  such 

matters  as  expanding  world  economy, . .international  trade... 
agricultural-industrial  "balmccs  and  the  like,    I  alroadjr  feel  a 
little  shnliy.    ITutrition  is  my  "beat,  and  I  ought  to  stick  to  it. 
But  "before  we  leave  FAO,  I  vrould  like  to  mention  one  other 
o"bjective. 


AiriTouiic::R: 


You  mean  ra,rketing? 


_4r- 

TIap.t*s  right.    ATter  the  food  is  produced,  then  it  nust  Tse 
delivered,    PAO  ho;5cs  to  "be  prepr.red  to  assist  v/ith  surveys  of 
Darkcting  prolDlens  and  to  give  teclmical  advice  on  iDuilding-  up  these 
facilities.    There  should  "be  coni^vonity  canning  centers. .refrigerated 
storage, .  .transportation  for  perishaole  products, .  .co muni ty 
freezers.    Tlae  roor.  for  investigation  in  tliis  field  alone  is  infinite 

In  vrj  hur.ible  judgment ,  it  appears  that  MO  has  cut  out  quite  a  jol) 
for  itself. 

Oh,  that's  not  all.    Forests  and  fishes  are  a  part  of  PAO  too. 

And  vjhat  it  all  adds  up  to  is  JRESDOII  ?EOM  V/AITT.     I  think 

Krs,    that  you  and  PAO  con  tell  the  world  that  FOOD  lAEHS  A 

DirSIBH^iTGB.    "ITe'll  all  'oe  v/atching  what  happens  at  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Conference  in  QiaelDCc, . ,for  it  is  an  inportant  stej) 
toward  peace  and  plenty.    Shanlc  you  Mrs,   • 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  progran  on  3X}0D  I1AK3S  A 

DIFZIIIGjClE,  presented  "by  Stcation    in  cooperation  v/ith  3'our 

 nutrition  conr.iittec» 

TiEiffl  ::o  ziiD. 


-oOo- 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  co;.mittoes  in  cooperation  ) 
(v/ith  the  State  and  National  ITutrition  Progrpi.i,  U.  S.  Depart r.ient  of) 
(A,\Ti  culture,  ) 
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THEi.E    (10  seconds). 

Station  in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  com- 

mittee .TT^Fisents  FOOD  li'JiES  A  DIFFSREl^iCE,  a  v;ee:-:ly  feature  on  food 
to  help  you  feed  your  family  v/isely  and  well.    Today  you'll  hoar  tv^o 
high  school  students  cracking  information  on  nuts.    K-T,  one  of  the 
students,  has  just  gone  next  door  to  the  Miller  home  tc  borrow  an 
encyclopedia  of  her  friend,  Larry.  (FADES) 

^;Jhat  do  you  mean,  Larry,  v^hat  kind  of  nuts?    I  only  want  a  little 
dope  on  nuts .. .different    kinds  of  nuts... for  a  report  in  Home 
Economics  class. 

So  it's  all  kinds  of  nuts  you're  looking  for. ..tree  nuts,  peanuts, 
domestic  nuts,  and  imported  nuts  ...cultivated  nuts  and  v^ild  nuts. 

Good  gracious. ..you  sound  like  a  nut  expert,  Larry.     The  only  kinds 
I  know  are  salted  and  unsaltcd  or  shelled  and  unsriellod.    './hat's  the 
difference  between  a  tree  nut  and  a  peanut? 

'.Tell,  a  peanut  isn't  really  a  nut  o.t  all.     It's  a  member  of  the  x^egctablc 
family,  a  goober.     If  it's  v/alnuts  and  pecans  you're  thinking  of,  you'd 
bettor  look  up  tree  nuts  in  the  encyclopedia. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  know  which  nut  is  -rovm  in  the  largest 
quantity  in  the  United  States. 

That's  easy.    After  you  take  peanuts  out  of  the  running,  English 
walnuts  come  in  first^  with  pecans  running  a  close  second. 

Yfondor  why  they're  called  English  walnut  s .  (DOOR  OpSKSj  I!R.  LILLER 
COLES  IlO...Oh,  hello,  lir.  I.Iillcr.  I'm  borrowing  your  encyclopedia 
again. 

I  That's  all  right,  E-T.    ".That  are  you  looking  for  this  tim.e? 

Nuts.     But  she's  just  asking  me  questions  so  f ar .. .worming  it  out  the 
easy  way.  •   ■  ■• 

Gee,  look  what  it  says  hero  in  the  encyclopedia.     It  says  that  Hlnglish 
or  white  walnuts  originated  in  Persia  and  have  boon  grovfing  there  for 
SOOO  years.    '.Thew ',    That's  a  long  time, 


LARRY: 


Well,  vjhore  else  do  they  grov/  nov^? 


K-T: 


It  says  they've  also  been  growing  in  California  since  1867, 


I'.IRo  MILLER:  That  isn't  very  long,  but  the  west  coast  surely  produces  a  quantity 
of  nuts.    About  66^000  tons  are  being  harvested  this  year,  mostly 
in  California  and  some  in  Oregon. 

K-T:  Don't  pecans  grow  in  most  of  the  southern  states,  LIr.  Mller? 

?.IR.  JZELL3R:  That's  right.    Pecans  are  a  native  nut.     They  can  be  either  a  cultivated 
nut  or  a  wild  nut,  but  both  are  good  to  eat.  .  . 

E-T:  And  that's  the  truth.    Do  you  knov7,..I've  seen  a  lot  of  almonds  in 

the  stores  lately.    Are  they  imported? 

IIR*  MILL3R:  Some  of  the  almonds  you  see  may  be  imported.    But  it's  more  likely;- 
you're  seeing  California  almonds.     That  state  raises  a  big  crop  of 
almonds  every  year.     In  normal  times  we  import  millions  of  pounds  of 
nuts  into  this  country  and  many  of  them  are  almonds  from  the 
Mediterranean  area.  "      ■  ■ 

LARRY:  With  the  war  over,  won't  Brazil  nuts  be . coming  into  the  stores? 

I'ilLLSRt  liVe'll  probably  get  a  few  this  year,  but  the  supply  v/on't  be  normal 
for  another  .year.    K-T,  do  you  know  how  Brazil  nuts  groTiT? 

K-T:  No,  but  I'll  look  it  up.  ..... 

LARRY:  Never  mind.     I  know,     I  saw  a  picture,  the  other  day.    Brazil  nuts 

groYiT  together  in  a  large  pod  that  looks  like  a  coconut.     There  must 

bo  15  or  20  nuts  in  a  shell,  and  thej.r'rc  packed' so  close  together 

I  doubt  if  anyone  could  over  get  them  back  onco  the  shell  is  cracked, 

I.'IR.  HILLER:  The  trees  grow  extremely  tall,  and  when  the  nuts  are  ripe  the  wind 
blows  the  shells  to  the  ground  and  the  natives  pick  them  up. 

LARRY:  Nuts  grow  so  differently.    Did  ;/ou  ever  eat  a  filbert,  I>T1. 

K-T:  I  think  not.    V/hat  are  they  like? 

LilRRY:  Filberts  arc  arall,  s\';ect  nuts  that  grow  in  Oregon  and  Tifashington. 

IIR.  MILLER:  The  roadside,  native  varieties  that  grov/  on  small  bushes  vrcro  called 

hazelnuts.     T)ie  filbert  plants  under  Cultivation  are  trained. as  trees, 
Vfe'rc  also  getting  filberts  from  Spain  and  Turkey  now,  and  some  cashc-v/s 
from  India. 

K-T:  Cashews  arc  sort  of  ,a  curly  shape,  aren't  they? 

¥R.  IvKLLER:  Sort  of  a  kidney  shape.    A  cashew  nut  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  sloell, 
too,  but  it  grows  as  a  seed  from  the  end  of  the  cashew  apple.  It's 
not  familiar  in  this  country.  .  ... 

K-Tj  Nuts  are  really  rather  v/onderful*,  aren't  they  ."..the  vmy  they  grov/,  ^  •, 

already  packaged. . .although  I  must  admit  I  like  my  nuts  shelled. 
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?5Ro  I'lLLER:  Especially  your  hickory  nuts.    Have  you  evor  taken  the  meats  out  of 
hickory  nuts,  K-T? 

l'o>  tiut  once  I  took  the  hulls  off  a  bushel  of  black  v/alnuts.    And  wore 
my  hands  stained  I    'Jell,  by  the  time  the  nuts  had  dried  out  enough  to 
crack,  my  hands  wore  clean  again.    Black  walnuts  are  hard  to  crack,  too. 

m.  FILLER:  Yes,  I  think  they're  harder  to  crack  than  hickory  nuts,  but  walnut 

moats  are  easier  to  pick  out  than  hickory  meats.    However,  -ivhen  I  cat 
a  piece  of  hickory  nut  cake  I  forget  the  hours  it  took  to  remove  the 
moats  from  their  shells.    Hickory  nuts  have  such  a  delicate  flavor. 

LARRY:  But  v/hen  Mom  giv.cs  you  sorfe  of  her  divinity  fudge  with  black  walnuts 

in  it,  you  think  thoy  take  the  prize. 

M.  MLLER:  Crunchy  cookies  full  of  filberts  arc  hard  to  boat,  too* 

K-T:  I  guess  you've  never  eaten  a  dish  of  my  mother's  almond  ico  cream, 

have  you,  ¥x»  Miller?  '  . 

m.  KILLER:  Don't  know  that  I  have,  K-T,  but  I'd  be  wi lling  t o  try. 

K-'T:   llothor  blanches  the  almonds,  then  toasts  them  in  the  oven,  and  grinds 

them  up... and  the  flavor  of  the  ico  cream  is  super  dupor. 

IJR.  MILLER:  That  sounds  so  good,  I  might  oven  made  you  a  pecan  --raffle  in  exchange 
for  a  dish  of  that  almond  ico  crcairi. 


LARRY:  That's  Dad's  specialty  so  you're  really  getting  a  bargain,  K-T. 

K-T:  My  extra  special,  l-ir.  Miller,-  is  fruit  salad  vrith  English  v;-alnuts. 

&It  my  cx-oryday 'special  is  breakfast  cereal  v/ith  nuts.    Any  kind  of 
  "cereal,  cooked  or  prepared,  is  better  v^ith  a  handful  cf  nuts. 

LARRY:  If  you  keep  this  up,  I'll  be  volunteering  to  crack  nuts  for  you  two 

people.     I  might  even  weaken  and  cat  a  few. 


K-T:  Wny  shouldn't  you? 

LARRY:  Well. ..when  I  start  eating  nuts,  I  just  can't  stop. 

MR.  MILLER:  Nuts  arc  good  for  you.     They're  quite  rich  in  fat,  I  know. 

K-T:  I  used  to  think  that  black  v/alnuts  had  more  fat  than  most  any  other 

nut,  but  it  says  hero  that  pecans  have  over  70  percent  fat.    And  Brazil 
nuts,  filberts,  hickory  nuts,  and  English  walnuts  have  over  60  percent 
fat.     The  black  walnut,  almond,  and  beochnut . • .over  50  percent.  The 
cashcv/'  and  peanut ..  .about  40  percent  fat. 

IE.  MILLER:  Nuts  are  a  good  source  of  protein,  too,  you  know.    And  some  nuts, 

particularly  the  peanut,  contain  significant  amounts  of  iron  and  calcium. 

LARRY:  Boy,  that's  good  news.    Kav  I'll  have  an  excuse  for  eating  nuts. 
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IIR.  IIELLER:  A  groat  many  people  aro  buying  nuts  this  winter  for  overseas  gifts, 

usually  shellod  moats  in  vacuum  scaled  containers.     Though  I  don't  see 
why  a  fow  nuts  in  the  shell  v/ouldn't  look  good  to  the  boys, 

K-T;  IJr.  Itiller,  do  you  think  it's  more  occnomical  to  buy  mtts  in  the  shell 

or  to  buy  nut  meats? 

IIL,  iHLLER:  I'd  say  that  depends  on  -^^rhat  you  plan  to  do  Vv'ith  then.  If  you  want 
salted  nuts  for  a  party  you'd  probably  buy  the  nut  meats  so  you  can 
sec  what  you're  getting* 

KiRRY:  And  if  you  have  someone  around  who  has  time  to  crack  nuts,  you  might 

buy  nuts  in  the  shell. 

in,  IHLLER:  When  you  keep  nut  moats  on  hand  for  any  length  of  time,  you  have  to 
keep'  them  in  a  cool  place,  you  knovj-. 

K-T:  But  at  Christmas  time  or  Thanksgiving,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  a 

big  bowl  of  nuts  and  a  nutcracker.     There's  something  about  a  bowl 
of  nuts  that  looks  so  jolly. 

AIvBTOUNCER:     Thanks Larry,  K-T,  and  l.^r.  Ililler  for  the  tips  on  nuts.    They're  a 

welcome  addition  to  any  meal. ..for  their  food  value  and  for  their 

variety  of  flavors.    The  voices  on  our  program  woro    as  ¥t.  Miller; 

as  K-T;  and   as  Larry. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  program  on  FOOD  M'lKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 

presented  by  St-^.tion   in  cooperation  with  your    nutrition 

committee. 

IvKJSIC  :  THEI'E*  TO  END. 
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feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  f 1* 

Today  our  nutrition  chairman.  .  ^T^^  ,tTl^.^. 

subject  that  most  of  us  are  very  much  interested  vn  this  time 
of  year,  "The  Holiday  Sird  and  His  Stuff m  . 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.   

when  you  say  I  "picked''  the  subject. 


,  that  you're  jumping  to  conclusions' 


Oh  now    Kiss   ,  I  think  you're  talcing  me  a  little  too 

lUerallv     B^ITTI^ie  we're  launched  in  that  direction  v;ny  don't 
you  ?ell^us  how  to  select. ..and  I  don't  mean  pick  or  pluck...a 
turkey.  '■  .  ;  .  . 

Vfell,  selecting  the  right  bl.-:'.  for  our  '^^^'^^f      f.^f  f/^^.^'fi^t 
rear  is  pretty  important. .  .because  for  many  of  us  .nis  is  t.io  first 
year  sSnce  th^  war  started  that  «e  civilians  have  boon  able  .0  get 
turkeys ,  . 

That's  right,  .and  we  want,  it  that^way.  The  men  "^^fj/j^.Jf  j 
se.rvice  had  first  claim  to  Kr.  and  i.rs  Turkey.  /f:J;^_  ^J^^/ 
understand  we  have  the  biggest  flock  of  turkeys  m  tuxl.e.  nistory. 

Plenty  of  tu-rkcys  and  a  flock  of  chickens  too... which  moa.ns  we'll 
do  a  heap,  of  stuffing  on  Tiianlcs giving  Day. 

Speaking  of  sfof f ing. . . that  is.  I  prcs^ome  'you  were  talking  about 
stuffing  the  bird. ...  ■.  .  . 

That  makes  us  even,  doesn't  it?... on  these  ^^^^^Vutlc''"' 
we  can't  sfoff  our  farkey  till  we  buj^  it,        ^^^^.^'^  ^^^'^f ^ 
presto-chango,  and  take  ourselves  to  the  poultry  sto.e  vnere 
we  can  talk  to  an  expert. 
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AELvOUHC] 


Okay...  presto-chango...  (FADES  OUT)... Well,  here  ve  are.  C-oocl 

morning,  Mr.   .     I  hope  you're  not  too  "busy  to  give  us  a 

little  advice  aljout  buying  a  turkey  for  Thanksgiving, 


POULTHY  IJUT:      That's  my  business,  Mr, 


.,  and  I'll  "be  glad  to  point  out 


POULTRY  LIAil: 
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AlvTNOUUCSR: 
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CHAlRiyLAIT: 
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POULTRY 


the  characteristics  of  a  good  "bird.     If  you're  "buying  a  duck  or  a 
goose,  you  look  for  practically  the  same  things  you  v/ant  in  a 
turkey  or  chicken. 

Today  v^e're  particularly  interested  in  a  Thanksgiving  ti^rkey,  Mr, 


'Most  everybody  is,  but  I'd  like  to  say  that  turkeys  and  chickens 
are  just  as  good  to  eat  on  plain,  ordinary  days  as  they  are  on 
holidays.    And  I'll  have  plenty  of  them,    Kow,  take  a  look  at  this 
turkey. 

It's  certainly  an  eye-filler, . ,a  beautiful  bird. 
And  a  big  one,  too , .  ,v.;eighs  close  to  24  pounds. 
That's  dressed  weight,  isn't  it?       '•-  . 

Yes . , .  ,Dressed  v/eight  means  that  the  bird  has  been  picked  but  not 
•drawn,  and  the  head  and  feed  have  not  been  cut  off, 

I'.'hy  do  you  leave  the  heads  on  your  birds? 

Oh,  that's  for  your  protection.    The  heads  must  be  left  on- as 
evidence  that  the  birds  v;ere  in  good'' health  when  they  were 
slaughtered. 


Well,  your  birds  certainly  look  healthy,  Mr,., 
has  such  a  plump,  well-ro\inded  body. 


That  one 


That's  one  thing  to  look  for  when  you're  buying  a  bird.    You  \:ant 
one  with  a  well-fleshed  breast  and  a  good  coating  of  fft  iindcr  the 
skin, 

I'm  always  careful  to  get  a  turkey  or  chicken  without  many  pin- 
feathers  , 

And  since  I  often  carve  the  birds  I'm  particular  about  biiying  one 
V'ith  a  good  shape,  one  with  a  straight  breast  bone,., looks  nice  on 
the  table,  too, 

A  first  class  bird  won't  have  any  deformities  or  breaks  in  the 
skin.    And  if  you're  buying  a  young  bird  the  flesh  should  be 
fine-grained,  soft  and  tender  in  appearance. 


CHAmUil: 


Mr,  ,  what  size  turkey  would  you  recommend  for  a  crov/d 

of  12  people? 


Well,  when  you  want  a  turkey  for  roasting,  the  minimum  for  each 
person  is  about  o/4  to  one  pound. .  .that '  s  dressed  v/eight,  For 
IS  people  I'd  suggest  a  12  to  18-pound  turkey,  and  maybe  a  little 
larger.    Most  people  like  some  turkey  left  over,    I'm  selling  a 
lot' of  big  turkeys,  this  year,  because  so  mexiy  families  arc  having 
reunions ,, .homecoming  parties  for  the  boys.     It'll  be  a  great 
Thanksgiving, 

Well,  you  have  some  customers  waiting, ftr  you,  Mr,        ■  ,  and 

we'll  be  slipping  back  to  the  studio.    Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  suggestions.    Here  we  go.  Miss  «   .  (FADSS  OUT  Al'D 

IK).    Well,  I  see  we  picked  up  Mrs.  ^on  the  way  back. 

Yes,  I  thougtt  we  needed  the  help  of  a  good  coftk,  and  I  asked 
Mrs,  _to  come  along. 

That's  a  fine  idea.    We  need  the  voice  of  long  experience  v/hen 
we  talk  about  roasting  a  turkey. 

Oh,  roasting  a  turkey  or  chicken  isn't  difficult,  Mr.  • 
I'm  sure  Miss  ,  knows  all  the  rules. 

Knowing  the  rules,  and  knowing  the  fine  peints  that  cone  from 
experience  ,  are  not  the  same,  Mrs .  l.^   I   .  •  ! 

I  think  the  most  important  rule  to  remember  about  cooking  poultry 
is  to. -cook  it  at  moderate  heat,  so  the  meat  will  be  Juicy,  and 
evenly  ..done*.   But  what  many  \>;omen  don't  realize. are  the  varieties 
of  ways  you  can  prepare,  poultry,,  other  than  rocsting, 

■What's  your  ;favorite^-  Mrs.,,       .  .       ■  -t.  ....    : ,. 

Pried  chicken,  of  course.    But  brnised  chicken  vrith  ve.-^ctables 
is  .another  .dish' that  runs  a  close  second  to  frie,d.chlckeii.  Ana 
stewed  chicken  with,  noodles  is  &,  wonderfully  .sati&fying  dish  on 
a  cold  winter  day. 

That  reminds  me  of  fricasseed  chicken  with  dumplings,    Knl  hrni 

that's  good,,.. By  the  way,  Hrs,  ^  ^,  how  .do  you  s.uggcst  . 

using  leftover  turkey?  . 

Mr,  "'    .  do  you  mind  i.f.  we  s..tar.t  first  with  hov;  to  stuff 

and  roast  the  turkey,  then  talk  about  the  leftovers? 

G-uess  I  did  get  the  cart  before  the  horse.    Okay,  let's  back  up* 
First,  we  buy  the,  turkey,  then  we  make,  the  stiui"f iing,- • 

Hot  quite,    First,  we'  buy  the  turkey,  then  "we  groom  the  turkey* 
We  make 'Sure  the  bird  is  :,drf;.v;n,  then  we  pull,  out  the  ■  pinf  cathcrs, 
and  singe  off  the  hairs  over  a  flame.  -  You  .have  to  do  that 
quickly  ao  as  not  to  darker  or  scorcn  the  skin. 

How  d.o  you  wash  a  turkey,  ^Jl-lrs,,  ^?  .With  a  s,9ft  brush  or  a 

wet  cloth?  .  .  ,  • 
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MHS , 


Ai"OUl?G::E:' 


Either  one»  depending -o;!!  the  condition  of  the_  "bird. "  3ut  I'm  el- 
wayfe ^c^^rqful .  to  ^wash  ^any  "bird  with  cold  vrater,  inside  and  out, 
and^dry  him  'b.efQ.re  I>iStart  to  sstlt  and  stuff  him. 

i^o'w  I'm  getting,  int,ercstGd.    Ilhose  stiiffing' recipes  seem  to 
bte  ^uch  great  .secrets.'  ' 


« 


MRS, 


MRS.  : 


MRS.   I    'iot  really,  Mr:..   ,    It's  just  that  stuffings  C£i.n.-"b.c  •■macy? 

in  such  a^  great,  variety  of  ..ways .  •  ^  Hvery  vomah,  ha§  her  ovrn. 
particular  touch-  when  she  adds  the'  scaBonin^,",^ 

S6nre-'l"ikt;"  'cm  wc-t,  some  like  'em^dfy;  some" liK:(^  ''em  with  sage, 
and  some' ^^rith6ut,    But  all  poultry  stuffings  arc.  built  on  the  ■ 
same  general  pattern. .  .a  forcad  'bp.se.'''  -it  migh-C  "be  white,  hrown, 
or  corn"brcad.    V.^hat  dq- you  like  best  ..-Mrs  t  '      "  ? 

I  most  0 f, t en  ,u^.e,  c^ipiohed' v:hito»  bread, ■'■inayb  days  old,  I 

'  like' 'a  moist ,  rich -dro^  sing,-  .s.b:' € '  Ufec' 'a  gcne'rdus  amount  of  melted 
butter  or  some  other  good  flavored  fat  to  add  richness,. 

■Thch  comes"  the  sea.5oning.     Is_  sage  f  irst- ^choice?  " 

Yes,  I  think  so.    Most -of  our  grandmcfhei*s  used  sa;ge  and  it's 
still  a  favorite,    I  like  t-o  cxperime-flt-  wi'-th  herbs .  Savory, 
sweet  'marjorr-ffi'  and  throne  are  wonderful  in  poultry  .dressing.  Of;..,,; 
course,  if.  you're  .adding  -oys.'tcrs'.'tG!^ ■■■yt>ur  stuffing,';  or  nuts  of 
'dried  frui't,  then  you  have. -ftO'-:  use.;  h'crbs' with  caution  in  order 
not  to  submerge  the  ot^hcr,  flavors,' v  ■    •  ' 

You  haven't  mentioned  celery  and  onions  in  your  stuffings,  I  .j  ■■ 
hope  they  haven't  gone  ou{;-Qf  ^tylej''' 

►  «    .  • 

C-ood  recipes  rarely  go  out. of -.date.    ¥e  probably  roast  and  S'tiif f 
a ■  turkey  very  much  like  ^ouij^.f oremothers  roasted  theirs, 

I'm  getting  hungry.    Let's  put  that',  turkey  in  the  oven, 

.■■:-••; 

All  right...  in  she  goes .  ^  in-:  "a. 'shallow  pan,  no  cover  and  no  v;ater, 
i-'-'-    •         'but  the  oven  must  be  mpdcra,te  or  even  slow  for  the  entire  cooking 
period.    Stuffed  turkeys  or  chickens' should' be  turned  occasionally 
and  basted  in  their  juices,  ....  ;        .  ' 

AMOIEFCSR;      How  often  should  they  be 'turned,  M^s .  "  ' 


AiillTOIjrCljR: 

ch:ai3i:az: 

AlTi'OulTCZR: 
MRS. 


CHAISILalT: 
MRS,   


Well,  I'd  say ., a.  12'-pound,tui-key  should  be  ■;'6urn'ed  about  every 
half  hour.  "  ?ihc  larger  they  .are,.'  tho  ■les6''-often  they  need  turning, 

V'ould  you  sajr  a  15 -pound  turkey  shou-ld- have'  about  five  to  six 
hours  to  roast?  '  ■     "■  '■ 

Yes,"' if  you  keep' the  oven  temp.erature:v'ab6Ut'' 27'5-'- degrees ,  you'd 
have  a'beautiful,  golden  brown  bird,  ready  to  almost,  melt  iij  your 


mouth,  Miss. 
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Well,  the  loest  I  cm  v;ish,  Mrs.   ,  nfter  this  ;'^ood  r.clvice 

is  that  evervone  who  rorsts  a  turkey  or  chicken  on  this  great 
peacetime  holiday  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  v;ork 
of  art.  Happy  holiday  to  you.  all. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  "broadcast  of  ?OCD  IliJGS 

A  DIIFESEi'CS. .. presented  "by  Station    in  cooperation  v;ith 

your  (local,  county)  nutrition  corarnittce, 

TEHIM3  TO 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coininittccs  in  coopcraw-' 
tion  with  the  State  and  is'otional  i-Iutrition  Program,  Dcpart-r* 
racnt  of  Agriculture, 


Yo'ir  -utrition  Conunittee  presents 

1.9^/1^ 


FOOD  MilKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


(^1  CURf?^^ 


AI-ri:OTJl\TCER; 
ffJSIC: 


AIIHOUITCER: 


chair: 'AiT: 

AMHOWCERj 
CHAIRlJlAl^ : 

USDA; 


in  cooperation  v/ith  State  and 
National  Nutrition  Prof^rani 


A'HOUIICER: 


USDA: 


PR|GRSSS  FROM  PILGRIMS 

NOTE:    For  the.^tij^^m  voice  you  will  want  -a  representative 

"USDA,  such  as  a  ff'ederal-State  Fruit  and  Vegetable  In- 
spector, or  an^SSftlsnsion  v.'orker  or  a  County  Agent* 

VlTe  bring  you  now... FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 

THEME    (10  seconds). 


Stati  on 


in  cooperation  v;ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition  com- 
mittee presents..  .FOOD  lilAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. .  .a  weekly  feature  on  food 
to  help  you  feed  your  family  v\risely  azad  well,    "fith  our  Thanksgiving 
holiday  fresh  in  our  minds,  \fe  plan  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  and 
take  a  backward  glance  at  the  first  Thanksgiving  dimisr« 

Thit's  a  long  time  ago,  Ilr.  . 


Ycs,.IJr.  ,  f rom  v/hat  you  sajr,  the  tables  at  that  New  England  feast 

in  1621  didn' t  look  much  like  our  Thanksgiving  tables  today.    I¥.  (USDA). 

our     (title)     ,  has  been  pointing  out  to  Lliss   and  mo,  some  of 

the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  quality/  and  variety  of  the 

foods  we  oat  nowadays*    Hiss  ,  as  Nutrition  Committee  Chairman. 

I  suppose  you're  especially  i ntores ted  in  the  nutritive  differences 
of  our  meals  and  those  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Indeed  I  am,  and  it  makes  me  glad  to  be  living  today*    Do  you  know 
what  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ate  on  that  first  Thanksgiving? 

Turkey,  for  ons  thing,  and  probably  venison. 

Yes,  I  think  the  Indians  arc  credited  with  bringing  in  the  venison, 
and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  shot  the  turkey. . .wild  turkey. . .probably  tough 
and  stron,<^  flavored  compared  v;ith  our  domesticated  bird* 

"Jell,  the  turkeys  on  the  m.arkct  today  arc  even  better  tlian  they  vrcrc 
25  years  ago*    The  Department  of  A:;riculturc  has  boon  conducting  a 
rather  intensive  research  on  tijrkcys,  to  produce  a  bird  with  more 
white  moat  and  norc  tender  meat. 

iiXid  I  understand  thoy  arc  nw/  raising  smallrr  turJxys  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  snail  families. 

That's  part  of  it>  too;^    Oh,  the  Department  has  pioneered  thousands 
of  Gxpjrimcnts  to  iuprove  our  af-ricultural  prodticts^     If  you  conparp 
the  corn  the  Pilgri:-s  ate  with  the  corn  wo  rniso  novr,  you'll  fird  ova- 
modern  corn  ic 'superior  in  rr.an;/ ways  . 


I  racall  that  our  wheat  crops,  took,  took  a  change  for  the  better 
vrhen  a  Ivlr.  Mark  Ccxleton,  vrho  v/as  a  scientist  vdth  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  saw  vfheat  growing  on  the  Russian  plains. 

He  was  a  breeder  of  wheat,  wasn't  he?    And  ho  recognized  this  hardy 
variety  as  a  tvpe  that  would  grow  well  on  our  mirlTves torn  plains. 

That's  the  story.    It's  called  Durum  v/hcat,.  B'lacaroni  and  similar 
products  are  made  from  this  ?iard  wheat. 

I  wonder  if  the  cranberries  that  wc  buy  nov;  arc  any  bettor  than  they 
were  in  colonial  days. 

I  understand  that  the  cultivated  cranberries  arc  much  larger  and  juicic?' 
than  the  wild  How  England  berries  were. 

I  think  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  plums,  -wore  scarce  around  there, 
and  vegetables  v/cren't  too  plentiful.  .The  early  settlers  had  pumpkins, 
squashes,  onions,  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.    A  little  later  they 
raised  kidney  beans,  and  I  suppose,  in  the  early  summer,  they  had  somo 
v/ild  greens.  it. 

And  t  oday. .  .v/hen  \Te  go  into  a  vegetable  market,  it's  a  oommon.  sight 
to  have  from  10  to  15  fresh  vegetables  to  choose  from* 

That's  another  field  in  v;hich  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal.    They've  spent  many  years  improving  and 
standardizing  the  quality  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that  reach 
the  market. 

The  Federal  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  service  is  another 
valuable  branch  of  the  Department. .  .v/hen  the  inspectors  grade  a  load 
of  potatoes  or  apples,  the  man  who  sells  them  is  protected  and  the 
buyer  has  a  dependable  measure  of  quality. 

But  do  you  over  think  that  no  matter  hov/  fine  the  potatoes  are  that 
grow  in  Maine  or  Idaho,  if  we  didn't  have  an  exeellent  transportation 
system,  the  people  in  Illinois  rond  other  states  could  never  enjoy 
them. 

That's  true,  but  take  it  a  step  further.     If  we  didn't  have  the' 
refrigerated  cars,  v/e  couldn't  take  Texas  carrots  to  Fev/  York... and 
Maine  potatoes  to  Illinois.    For  many  years  the  Department  has  conducted 
trojisit  refrigeration  tests  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  order 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  oconomical  methods  for  protecting 
these  commodities. 

Do  you  mean  how  much  ice  to  use? 

Yes,  the  amount  of  ice^.  and  ho\7  often  the  refrigerator  cars  should 
be  rc-iced  in  transit.  '  , 

Hov/  food  gets  distributed  from  the  places  it  crpi/s,  to  the  people  v/ho 
want  to  buy  it,  is  really  a  fascinating  study,    lly  attention  was 
called  to  the  chain  of  cold  storage  warehouses  stretched  across  the 
nation,  and  I  learned  that  a  monthly  report  on  t?iCso  food  stocks  is 
always  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Sounds  similar  to  an  inventory  th^t  }\ousev.'ivGS,  make  on  their  own 
refrigerators,  and  pantries  every,  fcvj-  daysJ^  ,  . 

That's  the  same  idea*. .to  check  on  supply.    With  that  report,  the 
food  men  from  coast  to  coast  can  study  the"*figurcs  and  learn  v/hcre 
there's  available  space  for  storing  more  food. 

That  food  storage  report  reminds  mo  of  another  marketing  service  v/hich 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes.     I'm  referring  to  the  market 
news  men  vrho  collect  information  in  the  big  terminal  centers  on  the 
Tfesh" fruit  and' vegetable's  that"  arc  brought  in.  "■"Thcsc'"rcports  help 
the  farm.ers  and  food  dealers  to  know  current  prices... and  to  loiovv 
when  and  where  to  market  their  products.  .. 

Then  v:o're  agreed  that  our  dinner  to.bies  today  vrould  present  a 
surprising  sight  to  our  Pilgrim  Fathers.    The  variety  of  food  they 
had  the  first  few  years,  especially  in  the  vfinter,  v/as  very  limited. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  a  baclcivard  look  occasionally.  It 
helps  us  sG"e~the  progress  we've  made.    Of  course,  I'm  particularly 
interested  in  the  advances  in  nutrition. 

YiThat  v/ould  you  say  arc  the  outstanding  accomplishxients  in  the  field 
of  nutrition.  Miss  ? 


That's  much  too  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence  or  two.    But  I  can 
say  this... I  thinlc  the  average  person  nov/  knows  ho\i  important  it  is 
to  eat  right.    i\nd  most  women  are  trying  to  plan  meals  that  will 
satisfy  their  families »  nutritive  requiror.ients . 

Y/ouldn't  you  say  the  bread  enrichment  program  is  another  step  forward? 

It  certainly  is.    Enriched  bread  and  flour  are  importrat  protection 
in  our  diets.     The  results  of  the  research  conccrninT  vitamins  and 
minerals,  not  only  in  bread,  but  in  all  our  foods,  is  passed  along 
to  the  public  through  radio  and  through  the  press. 

ivnd  through  the  bulletins  the  Department  of  Agriculture  puts  out. 
I  think  any  woman  xrho  xvants  the  latest  irJ'ormation  on  whc^t  to  cook 
and  how  to  cook  it  can  get  a  v/ealth  of  useful  facts  aboi-t  food  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  'Jashington,  D.  C. 

You  might  say  that's  the  last  v.^ord  on  this  comparison  of  modern  foo'ds 
vrith  the  food  300  years  ago.  Scientific  cultivation  has  improved  the 
quality  as  well  as  the  qua,ntity  of  our  foodstuffs. 

liTA  modern  refrigcra.tion,  warehousing,  transportation,  and  comnunicatior 
bring  the  fruits  of  that  research  to  every  person  who  v.^ants  it . .  .v/hether 
he  lives  in  a  city  or  the  country.    Yes,  I  think  it's  \:orth\7hile  to 
pause  and  give  credit  to  the  men  and  vromen  who  have  pioneered  in 
both  public  and  private  research  activities,  to  improve  our  food  and 
consequently  our  enjoyment  of  living. 


(more) 
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Thank  you,  Ifr  ,  for  your  part  on  this  progran,  and  thanks  to 

you.  Miss  ,  for  arranging  the  interview.  "  Listen  in  again  next 

week  to  another  broaddast . of , . .FOCb  lilKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  prcscntod 

by  Station  ,  in  cboporation  ■"I'ith  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

coiranittoe.-        ,  '  '  • 

ilUSIC:  THEIS  'T^  END. 

- . ,  .  ■ — oOo — 

(i'm  exclusive  Service  to  local  nutrition  coinnittecs  in  cooperation) 
(with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  U.  S.  Department  ) 
(of  Agriculture-.   ^  ) 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prasents  ^  ' 

o  Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ivIUSIC: 
Al^TOTJlSIGER: 


GI-IAimiAN; 


AMOUNCER: 
CHtllRmJ: 


in  cooperation  with  ^ 


A  RE-INTRODUCTION  TO  DRIED  FRUITS 


•#e  bring  you  now, FOOD  I.iAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 
THEME  (10  seconds)  \ 
Station   .,,,in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  ^g^ji^ty) 

nutrition  committee. presents  FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE, 

a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  & 

well.    Our  subject  today  is  Fruit    Basket  Upset.  Is 

that  right,  Mrs,   ?    It  sounds  like  a  game 


v;e  played  when  we  were  kids, 
I  had  that  game  in  mind,  Mr, 


,  because  I  want  to 


talk  about  fruit  and  fruit  surprises  today.    Do  you  re- 
member what  fun  it  was,,,, when  the  music  stopped,,, to 

see  who  was  left  without  a  chair? 

Yes,  the  surprise  vjas  almost  as  exciting  as  the  race  for 
a  chair. 

Every  one  enjoys  surprises.    So  I<d  like  to  suggest  a  new 
fruit  to  add  to  the  variety  we  usually  fill  a  fruit 
bovjl  with, 

A  new  fruit I    That  is  news J 

Oh  not  really  new, actually  dried  fruit  is  very  old,,,, but 
we  don't  usually  think  of  adding  dried  fruit  to  a  bowl  of 
fresh  fruit,  you  know^ 
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ANNOQlSrCSR:         We  probably  don't    think  of  it  because    we  haven't  seen 

much  dried  fruit  for  the  last  4  years, 
CliAIICvIAN:  That's  another  reason  for  talking  about  all  the  good  ways 

to  use  dried  fruit,    I  thought  a  reminder  or  two  might 

give  homemakers  a  little  help  on  how  to  fill  their  fruit 

baskets, 

AtCJOUNGERj         A  bowl  of  fruit  on  a  table  looks  mjj^ty  pretty.,, and 

tastes  good,  too,  when  you  v;ant  something  to  nibble  on. 
Apples  are  one  of  my  favorite  fruits,  but  they're  scarce 
this  year,  aren't  they? 

CKAIHAAK:  Unfortunately,  they  are.    However,  we  can  be  sure  of  plenty 

of  oranges  for  our  fruit  bowls,,,, and  a  few  bananas,  in 
addition  to  pears  and  grapes  v\ihen  you  can  get  them,  V/hen 
you  add  dried  fruits  to  that  list  of  fresh  fruits  you 
can  make  a  very  attractive  bowl  of 'fruit, 

ANNOUNCER;         And  v^hat  could  be  more  pleasant  on  a  winter's  evening  than 
a  comfortable  chair  by  a  bright.    Cheery  fire»,,,a  book  and 
a  bowl  of  fruit, 

CH/iIRIvIAN :  You  make  it  sound  very  attractive,    Mr.   .  Since 

we  don't  have  the  sugar  to  make  sweets,  dried  fruit  serves 
another  purpose,  too.    Dried  prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
raisins, ,all  have  a  natural  sweetness  that  most  ptoople  like 
for  between-meal  snacks, 

ANNOWCER:  Say,  that's  the  best  idea  yet.    With  the  sugar  bowl  getting 

lower  and  lower,  and  all  the  rest  of  December  to  go  yet 
before  another  sugar  stamp  is  good,  vje  certainly  can  use 


»  •  •  • 


dried  fruits  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  soraething  sweet,  I»m 
wondering  how  the  food  value  of  dried  fruit  compares  with 

the  food  value  of  fresh  fruit,  Mrs,   . 

fresh 

Pound  for  pound,  dried  fruits,  outshine  the/finait  in  minerals 
and  most  other  food  values.    There  is  less  water,  and  raore 
substance  to  them. 

And  of  course  you  can  always  add  water  to  dried  fruit  to 
make  some  fine  desserts  for  mealtime. 

You  certainly  can.    Dried  fruits  are  one  of  the  magic  foods 
of  the  kitchen,    A  clever  cook  can  take  them,  dry  and 
wrinkled  as  they  are,  and  change  them  into  a  tempting  hot 
dish  or  a  tasty  fruit  dessert. 

Dried  fruits  remind  me  of  Cinderellas, ,,,they»re  no 

trouble  to  have  in  the  house,  just  fit  themselves  into 
any  comer  where  the  dust  and  insects  don»  t  bother  them. 
And  you  can  always  count  on  tii3m  to  help  out  in  an 
emergency.    Dried  fruits  may  not  be  glamorous  to  look  at 
but  just  give  them  a  few  hours*  soaking,  a  little  slow 
cooking,  and  you  have  beautiful  purple  plums  or  golden 
apricots,  fit  fcr  a  king. 

You  mentioned  a  hot  fruit  dish,  Mrs.   ,    Can  you 

suggest  a  royal  dish  or  tv^ro  in  which  dried  fruits  share  the 
honors, 

I  could  name  dozens  ,  Mr.   ,  but  I  was  thinking  of 

a  particular  main  dish  that  begins  vJith  one  of  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat.  You  make  a  stuffing  for  the  meat  from  bread 
crumb  or  cooked  cereal,  and  to  the  stuffing  you  add  some 
dried  fruit, pre-cooked,  of  course. 


.  — 
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i^INOCNGER:         With  a    fruit  stuffing  you  could  certainly  transform  an 
inexpensive  piece  of  meat  into  a  real  holiday  fare, 

CE^IR]\-IAII;  That«s  actually  wfhat  dried  fruit  can  do  to  many  dishes,,,, 

transform  them  into  a  » party'  dish.  Dried  finits  add 
flavor  and  sweetness  to  cereals  at  breakfast  time,  or 
even  at  supper,  when  you  want  to  serve  something  light, 

ALMOUIIGER:         Many  a  pudding  too,  becomes  an  'extra  special'  when  dried 
fruits  become  a  part  of  it,    I  insist  that  a  bread  pudding 
-with  dried  fruit  added  to  it  is  like  a  Cinderella  after 
the  fairy  waves  her  magic  wand. 

GEiAIH*![AN;  You  have  something  there,    I  think  muffins  and  cake  or 

cookies,,,, all  take  an  addition  appeal,  both  to  grown 
folks  and  to  children,  when  the  baked  goodies  are  full  of 
dried  fruit, 

.tM-IOUNGSR:  Of  course  the  fruits  you  put  into  cake  or  cookies  are 

always  cooked  first,  I  suppose,  except  in  the  case  of  raisins? 

CIL-JRv'i/vl'J:  Oh  yes,  usually.    Soaking  and  cooking  makes  the  skins  of  the 

fruits  more  tender.    You  probably  know  that  dried  fruit  should 
be  cooked  in  the  same  water  in  which  it's  soaked,  th'^n  you 
can  enjoy  all  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  that  soaks  and  cooks 
into  the  juice, 

iOSIKOUNCSR:         How  much  sugar  would  you  recommend  for  seasoning  dried  fruit, 
Mrs,   ? 

CHA.IRIvI/-iN;  Well,imny  people  don't  use  any  sugar  at  all.    And  a  very 

little  is  really  enough  to  bring  out  the  natural  flavor 
of  the  dried  fruit. 


This  re-introduction  to  an  old  friend  is  very  pleasant, 

Mrs,   makes  ne  want  to  get  better  acquainted  right 

away,    I  think  J»ll  make  frequent  calls  on  that  fruit 
bov^l  if  it  can  sport  a  variety  of  dried  fruits 4    An  orange 
and  a  handful  of  dried  apricots#». Couldn't  ask  for  better 
company  when  I'm  listening  to  a  good  radio  program^  Thank 

you  very  much  Mrs.   ,  for  your  excellent  suggestions 

for  the  use  of  dried  fruits.  Listen  in  again  next  week 
to  another  program  on  FOOD  LIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  presented 

by  Station  ^in  cooperation  with  your  

Nutrition  Committee, 
mW  TO  END, 

(  ^n  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in) 
(  cooperation  v;ith  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  ) 
(    Program,  Department  of  Agriculture.  ) 
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cougfcx) 


..  .A 


weekly  feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  i'amiiy  Wisely 

and  well.    Today  our  nutrition  committee  chairman,  Miss  , 

tells  me  v/e're  to  hear  the  results  of  a  treasure  hunt.  Is 
this  buried  treasure  you*ve  been  digging  up,  Miss   ^? 


Not  exactly,  Mr. 


although  you  might  say  we've  been 


scraping  the  bottom  of  the  sugar  bowl,  and  our  pannings 
haven't  yielded  much.    So  vje  put  on  magnifying  glasses  and 
looked  for  something  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  that  wasn't 
there, 

V/ell,  with  Christmas  coming  on,  and  cooky  jars  empty,  I'm  sure 
we're  all  eager  to  hear  the  results  of  your  findings. 


Three  of  us  worked  together  on  this  treasure  hunt. ..Miss 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Nutrition  Committee,  and  Mrs.  


•who  has  earned  a  reputation  in  her  neighborhood  for  unusual 
and  delightful  Christmas  goodies, 

I'm'all  ears '..  .What '  s  the  good  news?. ..  sweet  news,  I  hope: 

Yes,  believe  it  or  not,  we  have  baskets  and  jars  of  goodies 
to  sing  about.    Our  theme  song  is  Sweet  and  Low.  ..Sv^eet  to 
taste  and  low  in  sugar  content.    First  of  all,  we  vjant  to 

tell  you  about  our  cooky  ideas.    Miss  ^is  our 

authority  for  cookies. 

Let's  don't  say  authority. . .rather  a  collector  of  ideas.  I 
won't  try  to  repeat  any  recipes,  but  I  v;ould  like  to  urge  any 
on'e  who  wants  to  know  how  to  use  honey  or  molasses  in  place 
of  sugar  to  get  reliable  directions  or  recipes  tested  for 
that  purpose. 


T/omen's  pages  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
carrying  advice  on  hovj  to  adjust  recipes  to  reduce  the  sugar 
or  substitute  for  it.     (IF  YOUR  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
lUBLISHES  A  LEAFLET  ON  THIS  SUBJECT,  YOU  MAY  WANT  TO  lOTTION 
IT) 

The  suggestion  I*d  like  to  make  today  is  to  steer  clear  of 
rich  cookies  that  call  for  quantities  of  sugar  and  butter, 
and  select  instead  a  simple,  basic  cooky  recipe  that  uses 
a  minimum  of  each. 

But  I  don*t  understand, , • 

You  will,        '  ,    You  see  vjhen  you  can't  depend  entirely 

on  the  richness  of  the  ingredients  for  a  cooky's  goodness, 
you  have  to  use  other  factors,  such  as  unusual  shaped  cookies, 
different  flavors,  surprising  decorations  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  gather  that  the  general  purpose  is  to  diveft  attention 
from  the  missing  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time,  make  the 
cookies  good  to  eat. 

You're  right,  and  it's  really  lots  of  fun  to  fill  a  cooky 
jar  vjith  variety  of  cookies.    If  any  one  in  the  family  is 
artistic,  he  can  make  cardboard  shapes. . .stars,  Santa  Claus, 
a  Christmas  tree... 

And  animals  shapes  make  nice  cookies  for  children.     If  you 
can't  dravj  freehand,  you  can  always  trace  pictures  onto 
cardboard,  cut  them  out  and  lay  them  on  the  cooky  dough, 
then  cut  around  them* 

Decorating  the  cookies  is  fun,  too,  and  a  job  for  the  whole 
family  if  they  like  to  help  in  the  kitchen.    If  your  cooky 
dough  is  honey  colored,  you  can  dilute  red  and  green  vege- 
table coloring  and  use  it  to  paint  the  Christmas  tree  cookies  green 
and  parts  of  Santa's  suit  in  red.    Then  I'd  use  pieces  of 
raisins  and  nuts  for  Santa's  gift  bag. 

Hovj  about  chips  of  hard  candies  for  stars  on  the  Christmas 
tree  cookies? 

That's  a  clever  idea.  And  another  suggestion  I  like  is  to 
chop  dried  fruit  after  it's  been  cooked  and  add  it  to  part 
of  the  cooky  dough. 

Chocolate  drops  and  nuts  give  you  endless  variations,  of 
course,  and  if  you  like  spices  and  grated  orange  or  lemon 
rind... you  can  add  some  delicious  cookies  to  your  collection 
vjith  different  combinations  of  spices  and  citrus  rind. 
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ANNOUNCER: 


Do  all  these  cookies  have  to  be  rolled? 


COMJ/DETTEE  Oh  my  no.  The  cookies  with  the  dried,  cooked  fruit  may  be 
IiIEI£BER:  moist  ehough  for  drop  cookies.     Then  there  are  filled 

cookies,  full  of  surprises.    Peanuts  and  peanut  butter 
make  good  fillers,  and  raisins  or  chopped  dates  are 
delicious. 


Al'INOUlTOER: 

COMMITTEE 
mffiER: 


What  do  you  mean. ,, fill  a  cooky,  Miss 


CHAIRMAN: 


COtailTTEE 
MEMBER: 


You  have  to  roll  the  cooky  dough  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cut  it  out  in  circles,  half  the  circles  a  little' 
larger  than  the  other  half.    You  put  your  nuts  or  raisins... 
v/hatever  you  xvant  for  a  filling.  ..in  the  smaller  circles  and 
top  them  v/ith  the  larger  circles  of  cooky  dough,  and  pinch 
the  edges  together,. 

I  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  prick  the  top,  to  let  the  steam 
out,  and  keep  the  cooky  together. 

Yes,  that's  important.    And  another  hint  about  cooky  making,,, 
perhaps  everyone  knows  it... is  to  use  chilled  dough  when  you 
want  to  roll  out  the  cookies.    Chilling  hardens  the  fat  and 
makes  the  dough  easier  to  mold  into  cookies. 


CHAIRMAN: 


H0MEI1AKER: 


ANNOUNCER: 
HOJffil^AKER: 


The  more  flour  you  use  the  harder  the  cookies  will  bo.  And 
if  you're  interested  in  quantity,  roll  the  dough  thin. 
There,  I  think  we've  pretty  well  filled  the  cooky  jar.  It's 
time  to  give  Mrs,  a  chance  to  share  her  ideas  on 


Christmas  goodies, 
two,  first,  Mrs, 


Perhaps  you  have  a  cooky  suggestion  or 


I  wondered  why  you  didn't  mention  more  about  molasses 
cookies.    They're  favorites  at  our  house  and  take  such  a 
little  bit  of  sugar.    We  make  thick  ones  and  thin  ones, 
plain  and  fancy,  and  always  hang  a  few  xvith  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  on  the  Christmas  tree,  along  vdth  popcorn  balls 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper. 

And  pray  tell  hw;  you  make  popcorn  balls  without  sugar? 

You  make  them  vjith  a  honey  syrup  and  maple  sugar  mixture... 
or  you  can  make  them  with  a  plain  taffy  or  a  molasses  candy 
or  chocolate  mixture.    Popcorn  balls  are  a  fine  Christmas 
confection. 


CHAIRMN:        You  mentioned  that  peanut  clusters  could  be  made  the  samo 

way,  Mrs.  .     That  appealed  to  mo.    And  stuffed 

fruits. . .toll  us  about  them. 
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HOJ-'EEMAKER:      Well,  you  can  get  dried  peaches,  apricots,  and  prunes  novj 

that  make  delicious  tidbits  when  they're  cooked  and  stuffed 
with  nuts  and  raisins,    I  used  to  roll  them  in  powdered  sugar, 
but  I  don't  have  enough  to  do  that  this  year. 

ADJI\FOUNCER:      It  looks  like  we'll  have  to  do  without  candy  this  Christmas, 

HOIM;IAKER:      Not  if  you  like  molasses  candy,  Mr.  ,    A  molasses  candy 

pull  is  an  annual  event  at  our  house,  and  a  lot  of  fun.  If 
you  can  get  corn  syrup  you  can  always  have  a  taffy  pull, 

ANNOUNCER:  You  certainly  paint  a  rosier  picture  of  this  Christmas  goody 
situation  than  I  had  dreamed  possible,  It*s  surprising  what 
you  can  do  with  a  little  ingenuity, 

CHAIRl^iAN:       And  a  little  sugar,  honey,  molasses  or  corn  syrup, 

COMMITTEE       You  need  some  extras,  too,  such  as  nuts  and  dried  fruits, 
MEMBER:  some  chocolate  and  hard  candies  for  cooky  decorations, 

H01./1EI.1AKER:      You  can  fill  a' cooky  jar  pretty  quickly  if  you  make  a  few 
filled  cookies,  and  lot  of  rolled  cookies  and  some  drop 
cookies.    Then,  in  addition  to  the  cookies,  you'll  want  a 
box  of  stuffed  dried  finiits  for  the  special  occasions. 

ANNOUNCER:      With  one  evening  for  popcorn  balls  and  one  for  a  taffy  pull, 
you  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  svreetest  tooth.     I  vjon't  say 
again  that  v;e'll  have  a  sweet-less  Christmas. 

CliAIRI.IAI^J:        If  v;e've  convinced  you,  perhaps  we've  opened  up  a  series  of 
svreet  ideas  for  other  people.     Christmas  is  a  time  of 
observing  customs,  and  the  people  who  look  forward  to  eating 
rich  cookies  and  cakes  during  the  holidays  xnill  be  dissapointed. 
But  if  they've  saved  any  sugar  at  all  and  are  willing  to  try 
something  nex7,  they  can  plan  for  the  holiday  festivities  with 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  adventure.  I^ey  can  derive  a  real  satis- 
faction in  offering  their  families  a  variety  of  delicious 
Christmas  goodies. 


Al^lNOUNCER: 


Thank  you,  Miss  ,  for  unearthing  such  splendid  ideas,,, 

and  for  your  help  Miss.  (Comm.mem.  )and  ^Irs ,  ( Homemaker )  in  this 
treasure  hunt  for  holiday  sweets. 

Listen  in  again  next  vjeek  to  another  program  on  FOOD  I/LAKES  A 
DIFOTEMIE  presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your 
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AMOmTCLE:    We  tring  you  now  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


wusic: 


ANNOUNCER: 


THEME  do  seconds) 

StationVj2>^in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee  presents  FOOD  iJlKES  A  DIFFERENCE  a  weekly  feature 

on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    Our  nutrition 

committee  chairman,  Miss.^  and  two  members  of  her  comr.:ittee, 

Mrs 


and  Miss 


are  here  today  to  talk  on  "Before  and 


After".  That's  a  rather  intriguing  title,  Miss  (chairman),  "but  what 
does  it  mean  "before  and  after  what? 


CHAIRi^iAlT:      Before  and  after  Christmas  dinner,  Mr, 


Most  women  plan  their 


Christmas  dinner  very  carefully,  you  know,  hut  sometimes  they  forget 
to  make  any  menu  plans  for  the  days  before  and  after, 

AUNOUNCm;    Well,  does  any  one  really  care  what  he  eats  "before  and  after  a  "big 
turkey  dinner? 

CHAIRIvIAN!      At  the  time,  he  probably  doesn't,    I've  frequently  said,  after  eating 

a  big  holiday  meal,     "I  don't  want  any  more  to  eat  for  a  week".    But  I.. 


ANNOUNCER! 

CHAmiAil: 
MH^ER  I: 


I  know.     I'm  guilty,  toe,    A  couple  of  hours  later  I'm  probably  nibbling 
on  nuts,  or  chewing  a  piece  of  celery.    But  aren't  there  usually  enough 
left-overs  for  the  next  day  or  two  after  a  big  meal? 


Take  over,  Mrs, 


,  That's  your  question. 


Judging  from  my  experience,  Miss_ 


I'd  say  "yes"  to  that  question, 


but  I'd  like  to  add  that  even  when  you  have  left-overs  you  need  other 
foods,  too  fresh  foods  of  a  different  kind. 


I 
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CHAIEMail:      And  what's  your  idea,  Miss 


about  depending  on  left-overs  for 


the  next  day  or  two  after  a  big  meal"? 

imBM  I:      Well,  I've  been  thinking  in  terms  of  planning  meals  for  the  entire 

holiday  season.    Left-overs  axe  only  a  part  of  it.    They* re  all  right 

as  far  as  they  go.... but  they  don't  go  far  enough  nutritionally. 

To  serve  balanced  meals,  I  think  it's  important  to  plan  holiday  menus 
in  advance. 


CHAlEi^iAil!      There's  your  answer,  mr,_ 


Mrs. 


thinks  it's  easier  for  the 


amouncer: 

MEivlBER  I; 


homemaker  to  cook  during  the  holidays  if  she  plans  her  meals  ahead. 

And  Miss  is  considering  the  family's  health  when  she  says  it's 

important  to  buy  for  more  than  just  the  Christmas  dinner. 

Mha-t  would  you  suggest  eating  the  day  before,  Miss_  ? 


CHAIR^LU^^: 


MEMBER  II: 


im^'iBM  I: 


chairman: 


That's  easy,  soups  and  salads  I    But  the  general  idea  is  to  provide  your 
family  with  simple  meals.     If  you  wish,  but  to  be  sure  you^re  serving 
enough  fruits  and  vegetables.    They're  always  good  health  insurance  for 
possible  over-eating  the  next  day. 

And  that's  just  what  most  people  need  at  Christmas  time. . .something  to 
counteract  the  additional  candy,  nuts,  pastries,  and  other  rich  foods 
that  we  eat  on  vacation. 

I  know  this... that  women  are  mighty  busy  the  day  before  Christmas,  and 
don't  have  time  to  do  much  cooking  for  the  meals  on  that  day.    Still  I 
realize  those  meals  are  important,  so  I  believe  if  we  plan  the  menus 
ahead  we  can  arrange  our  work  to  include  simple  well-balanced  meals. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  her  family  makes  an  annual  custom  on 
Christmas  Eve,  of  serving  vegetable  soup,  relishes  and  pumpkin  pie... 
which  I  think  is  a  grand  idea* 

Soups  and  fruits,  or  tossed  salads  and  sandwiches  don't  take  much  time 
to  prepare,  and  in  my  estimation,  they're  good  forerunners  of  a  big 
holiday  meal« 


AMOUNCER:    As  I  see  it,  the  value  of  planning  those  meals  for  before  and  after 
Christmas  is  in  the  peace  of  mind  it  gives  the  homemaker, 

CHAlRiiAiT:      You're  right.    That's  a  panicy  feeling  one  gets  when  the  clock  strikes 
six  and  you  don't  even  know  what  you're  going  to  feed  a  hungry  fsjnily. 

aHWOUITCER;    V^cll,  what  do  you  suggest  serving  for  thepe  pre-holiday  merls. 
Miss  2 

IviEiviBER  I:      When  I  want  something  easy  to  prepare,   I  often  depend  on  canned 

vegetables, . .peas,  for  example.     If  I  had  time,  I  may  cream  them... 
if  not,  they're  good  just  buttered.    Then  sometimes  we  each  make  our 
own  sandv/iches  at  the  table,  and  eat  them  with  a  bowl  of  soup. 
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MEMBER  II;    One  of  our  favorite  quickie  meals  consists  of  a  green  vegetable  either 
hot  or  cold,  and  a  rice  pudding.     I  can  get  a  meal  like  that  ready  in 
no  time  at  all, 

AHNOUHCER:     I'd  like  to  know  how  the  homemaker  herself  keeps  from  spoiling  her 
appetite  when  she  has  to  taste  everything  she  prepares. 


^iEt^ER  I: 


MEIVCBER  II: 


CHKlRi^iMT: 


I«iEi«iBER  I: 


AiraoiMCER: 


CHAlRi'^IAN: 


I«iBER  II! 


AMOUiCER: 
CHAlRi^iAH: 

MEMBER  I: 


One  help  for  that  is  to  drinlc  lots  of  liquids  during  the  dry,  and  to 
eat  lightly  at  meal  time.    Personally,   I  think  green  salads  v;ith  tart 
dressings  taste  especially  good  when  you've  been  working  vdth  food. 

That's  true  of  post-holiday  meals,  too.  After  Christmas  is  over  and 
you've  seen  all  the  rich  gravies  and  fruit  cakes  you  want  to  see  for 
a  while,  crisp,  green  vegetables  look  mighty  good. 

Cabbage  is  an  old  stand-by  for  after  Christmas  meals.     It  takes 
practically  no  preparation  if  you  cut  it  in  wedges  and  cook  it  for 
a  few  minutes  till  it's  tender,  then  servo  it  buttered, 

Escalloped  cabbage  with  cheese  doesn't  take  much  longer  to  prepare  and 
that's  one  dish  that  always  gets  requests  for  seconds, 

I'll  tell  you  another  post-Christmas  trick  I  know  about,   concerning  a 
way  to  use  left-overs.    This  fpmily  calls  it  their  melting  pot,  because 
it  takes  in  everything.    They  cook  the  turkey  carcass  and  bits  of 
dressing  to  get  the  broth,   then  they  toss  in  all  the  stray  carrots  and 
celery,  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  that  have  lingered  in  the  re- 
frigerator, prestol    They  have  delicious  soup,  sometimes  vdth  bits  of 
turkey  for  additional  body  and  flavor. 

Another  left-over  problem  that's  prevalent  at  Chriatraas,   centers  in  the 
fruit  bowl.    After  every  one  has  picked  over  the  fruit  o,nd  tekon  the 
best,     it's  a  good  idea  to  rescue  the  fruit  that's  left  and  make  it 
into  a  salad.    You  can  always  add  a  fev;  nuts  or  bits  of  cheese  if  you 
want  to  make  it  more  substantial. 

Any  kind  of  fruit  is  a  hp.ppy  thought  for  after  Christmas  eating* 
Ornjiges  and  grapefruit  seem  to  "hit  the  spot"  when  rich  foods  no  longer 
appeal.    A  half  of  grapefruit  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal  is  a 
wonderful  appetizer  when  a  turkey  and  vegetable  casserole  dish  follows. 

Speaking  of  appetizers,  what  do  you  think  of  tomato  juice  for  a  first 
course  when  the  family's  enthusiasm  for  food  is  a  bit  dull? 

That's  a  happy  thought.    With  all  these  suggestions  for  pre-Chr istmas 
and  post  Christmas  meals,   I  think  we  might  be  called  a  "How  to  Keep 
V7cll  and  Weil-Fed  at  Christmas  time"  comr.iittee. 

Perhaps  we  could  keep  the  suggestions  in  mind  if  we  summarized  them,  Our 
first  recommendation  was  to  plan  the  meals  ahead  for  before  and  ai"ter 
the  holiday. 
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MEMBER  II: 
MEiyiBER  II 

CHAlEi-Iiill: 

AMOUNCER: 
CHAIRMI 

aMOUNCSR: 


CHAlRIvIAll: 


Planning  the  meals  means  planning  the  shopping  more  carefully,  too, 
and  that  certainly  would  "be  a  time-saver  to  any  homemaker. 

One  of  the  advantages  to  planning  meals  ahead  is  the  assurance  and 
aatisfaction  you  have  in  the  knowledge  that  the  family  is  getting  the 
foods  they  need,  and  you're  not  leaving  it  to  chance. 

And  when  you  get  right  down  to  making  out  a  grocery  list  for  those 
pre-and  post-holiday  meals,  we've  suggested  green  vegetables,  cahhage 
especially. . .and  plenty  of  citrus  fruit... and  cold,  canned  tomato  juice. 

To  sum  it  up,  fruits,  vegetables  and  juices  I 

But  not  more  than  you  need.    That's  another  reason  for  planning  meals 
carefully.    You  avoid  overstocking  your  refrigerator  with  food  you 
can't  use. 

To  save  overbuying,  plan  your  meals.    And  to  satisfy  those  nutritional 
needs,  plan  your  meals.    To  serve  foods  that  taste  the  best,  buy  green 
vegetables. . .fresh,  frozen  or  canned, . .citrus  fruits  and  plenty  of 
juices.    Did  I  forget  anything? 

Only  the  pleasure  that  a  homemaker  will  derive  from  a  job  v;ell  done, 
the  job  of  feeding  her  family  sensibly  and  pleasantly  at  holiday  time, 

Well,  here's  to  a  pleasant  holiday  to  each  of  you  and  to  each  of  our 
listeners.    Thank  you  all  for  your  part  in  the  program  today. 
Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  i-iAKES  A 

DIFFERENCE,  presented  by  Station  ,   in  cooperation  v/ith  your 

(local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 


MUCIS: 


THEi-iE  TO  END, 


An,  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  comnittces  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Progrm,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  ,  ,   . 

RSS-80-1945 
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Food  Makes  a  Difference 


in  O0op«rotion  wttn  ^ 


aNNOUNCSR! 

iyiUSICi 

aFiIOUNCER: 


chaIIUviaim: 
aMOIMCER: 

CEalEiviaiT: 

ANKOmiCEH: 
CHAlEi-uliTj 


We  "bring  you  now  ...  FOOD  i-iAKES  a  DIFFEREHGS. 
THEME  (10  seconds) 

Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local, county)  nutrition  connittee 

presents, .  .FOOD  l^iAKES  a  DIFFEEENCE,  . . a  weekly  feature  on  food  to  help 
you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  wcll^     On  our  progran  today  \re  have 
three  guests        our  I'ut-r icion  Gonraittec  Chairnaji,  l^dss 

Mr,  (coanoiseur  of  chocso  v;ho  nay  te  a  mpjrket  nan  familiar 

with  cheese  and  che>ise  making  or  perhaps  the  local  hone  economics 
teacher),   rnd  a  yoang  lady  who  is  a  high  schocl  sonlji',  najoring  in 


home  economics,  Miss_ 


Miss 


since 


you're  talking  ahcut  cheese  todp.y,  cad  I  to  suppose  that  cheese  is  one 
of  oTir  plentiful  foods  in  the  markets? 

llOf  cheese  can't  be  called  plentiful,  "but  it's  coning  back  since  the 
v/ar  in  increasing  anounts,  and  perhaps  we  need  to  refresh  our  memories 
concerning  the  fine  qualities  of  cheese. 

Could  you  say  that  cheese  has  a  veteran's  preference  when  it  cones  to 
taking  a  job  on  the  menu? 

You  certainly  can.  Cheese  is  one  of  the  oldest  foods  on  record  ...and 
one  of  the  most  deserving  of  a  regvilar  place  in  the  family's  meals, 

I'Jhat  do  you  consider  is  the  most  popular  cheese  in  this  country? 

That's  a  question  for  you,  Mr,  (AUTHORITY)  . 


AUTHORITY! 


Well,  if  you  c?n  judge  popularity  by  the  quantity  made,  I'd  say 
American  cheddar  cheese,  because  the  manufacturers  turn  out  three  to 
four  times  as  much  cheddar  cheese  as  all  the  other  kinds  put  together. 


.  s.  smOR:    I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  (AUTHORITY)  what  gives  different  cheese  their 
characteristic  flavors* 


AUTHORITY! 

h.  s.  seitior: 
authority: 


I'll  be  glad  to  answei*  that,  but  first,  perhaps  we  should  define 
cheese. 

,  Everyone  knows 


Oh,  I  thought  that  was  too  easy,  Mr.   

cheese  is  nade  from  milk  ...  cows'  milk  or  goats'  milk.  Is  it  made 
from  whole  milk  or  skim  milk? 


Both,  Miss_ 


.    The  amount  of  cream  in  the  milk  from  v;hich 


ANNOUITOERJ 
AUTHORITY: 
CHiilRi^iAil: 
AUTHORITY: 

H.  S.  SEHIOR: 
AUTHORITY: 


H.  S.  S21TI0R: 

^HAlRi^lAU: 

ANNOUNCER: 

AUTHORITY: 


CHAlRiWT: 


the  cheese  is  made  is  one  of  the  factors  affecting  the  flavor  of  the 
cheese.    Cheese  is  made,  you  know,  from  the  curd  of  the  milk  by 
coagulating  the  casein. 

What  do  cheese  makers  use  to  coagulate  the  casein,  Mr.  (AU^THORITY) ? 
They  use  rennet  or  lactic  acid,  or  some  other  enzyme  or  acid. 
Then  what  happens  to  the  cheese? 

From  that  point  on,  the  treatment  varies  considerably.    The  curd  may 
be  treated  by  heat  or  pressure,  or  by  means  of  ripening  ferments, 
special  molds,  or  only  seasoning, 

I  suppose  that  answers  ray  question  about  flavor. 

Partly,  yes.    While  there  are  at  least  four  hundred  names  for  cheese, 
there  arc  only  about  18  different  varieties.    These  are  the  results 
of  variations  in  the  amount  of  cream  in  the  milk,  the  amount  of 
moisture  left  in  the  curd,  and  thenature  of  the  ripening,  process. 

Moisture  in  cheese  is  a  point  I'm  likely  to  forget.  Soft  cheese  that 
spreads  easily  has  the  most  moisture,   I  suppose. 

That's  right.  And  the  harder  the  cheese,  the  better  it  keeps  because 
it  has  the  least  moist\ire, 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  the  ripening  processes  for  cheese... how 
they  cake  the  holes  in  Swiss  cheese  and  the  blue  flecks  in  Bleu 
cheese. 

Well,  the  ripening  processes  are  brought  about  by  the  grov;th  of 
micro-organisms... either  molds  or  bacteria.    Those  tiny  organisms 
CPU  change  the  coldr,  texture,  odor,  flavor  and  composition  of  the 
cheese.    And  of  course,   the  length  of  the  ripening  period  is  also 
responsible  for  considerable  change, 

I  xmderstand  that  Wisconsin  Swiss  cheese  must  be  held  for  at  least 
six  to  eight  weeks,  and  that  some  cheddar  cheese  is  allov/ed  to  ripen 
for  several  months. 
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H.S. SENIOR! 


AUTHORITY: 


H.S.SEHIOR: 

CHiilRijilT: 


i'iWNOUNCER: 
CIUIRi''UilT: 

AUTHORITY: 

AMOUIJGER: 
CHiilRimH: 

AUTHORITY: 

H.S.SEillOR: 

CHiaRi-uUT: 

H.S. SENIOR! 
CHAlRIviAlT! 


ITaive  is  the  word,  I  suppose,  but  I  used  to  think  that  Svdss  cheese 
was  always  made  in  Swltzerlahd# , 

That's  understandable.    Many,,  kinds  of  cheese  are  named  €or  the  iplaces 
they  were  first  produced,  and  we  continue  to  use  those  names,    liost  of 
the  EToropean  cheese  are  made  in  the, United  States  now,  "but  they  must  be 
labeled  to  that  effect.    For  example,  roquefort  cheese  made  here  is 
labeled  bleu  cheese  which  is  the  domestic  roquefort. 

Does  the  food  value  of  different  cheeses  vary  a  great  deal? 

Different  kinds  of  cheese  vary  in  composition,  but  the  ripened  cheeses 
made  from  whole  milk  contain  approximately  one-third  fat,  one— fourth 
protein,  and  one-third  w^ter.    There  are  also  some  oiaerals  ojad  some 
milk  sugar  present  in  cheese, 

I  presume  calcium  is  the  principal  mineral  in  cheese, 

I  think  the  mineral  content  of  cheese  varies  considerp.bly  with  the 
amount  of  salt  added  in  the  manufacturer,  doesn't  it,  Mr«  (AUTHORITY)? 

Yes,  it  does.  However,  cheese  is  always  high  in  phosphorus  and  sulphtir, 
as  well  as  calcium,  and  even  has  a  fair  sjaount  of  iron. 

Ho  one^s  mentioned  the  vitamins  in  cheese. 

But  I  haven't  forgotten  them.    Riboflavin  which  is  a  member  of  the  B 
vitamin  family  is  an  importnnt  food  factor  in  cheese, ,, And  if  the 
cheese  is  made  from  whole  milk  of  course  it  contains  Vitrmin  A,  too. 

Cheese  is  a  highly  nutritious  food  as  you  all  know,     Jt^s  an  excellent 
building  food  because  of  the  minerals  and  because  the  protein  is  in  a 
very  efficient  form. 

Cheese  has  plenty  of  calories,  too^  Just  a  one-inch  cube  of  i\merican 
cheese  contains  approximately  100  calories. 

Since  cheese  i£  such  a  concentrated  food  it  should  be  used  \:ith  some 
judgment  in  planning  meals. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Miss  ? 


AMIOUNCER: 


\JcH,  sometimes  people  add  cheese  to  a  meal  without  much  thought  about 
its  relationship  to  the  other  protein  and  f.nt  foods  thcy^rc  serving. 
If  cheese  is  used  for  flavor  only  it  should  be  used  sparingly.    If  it*s 
used  as  a  source  of  energy  and  protein  it  shotild  be  regarded  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  well-balanced  meal* 

I'd  like  to  know  what  cheese  you  recommend  for  cooking  purposes- 
Mr  ,  ^^(iiUTHORITY) 


t " 


AUTHORITY:     I'd  suggest  if  you're  depending  on  cheese  for  energy  and  protein, ..in 

other  words,   if  you're  "buying  and  eating  cheese  for  a  main  part  in  the  . 
meal,  you  should  "buy  mild-flavored  varieties.    They  cost  less  and  you 
don't  lose  your  taste  for  them, 

aNHOUNCER:    That  sounds  reasonable, .. and  American  Cheddar  is  probably  a  §ood  example 
of  a  mild  flavored  cheese,  isn't  it? 

AUTHORITY!    Yes,  one  of  the  best.    Then  you'll  want  to  use  the  more  highly  flavored 
varieties  a  little  more  sparingly, 

H.S.SExlIOR:  I  think  Bleu  cheese  and  Camembert  are  especially  good  for  appetizers... 
and  for  dessert,  some  people  like  Limburger,    Personally,  I  prefer 
Swiss  cheese. 


iiMOUNCSRj 


AUTHORITY: 


CHaIRI^i^uT: 


AUTHORITY: 


One  more  question,  Mr,  (AUTHORITY),  I'd  like  to  know  Just  exactly  what 
Processed  Cheese  is. 

Processed  cheese  means  that  the  original  cheese,  us\ially  chcddar,  has 
been  ground  up  and  melted.    Frequently  the  processor  will  use  tv;o  or 
more  cheeses, . .perhaps  one  that's  been  aged  longer  than  the  other,,, 
and  then  he  blends  them.    He  adds  nn  emulsifying  agent  and  remolds  the 
cheese  to  fit  into  small,  convenient  packages. 

And  I  believe  if  two  or  more  varieites  of  cheese  are  blended,  the  label 
must  carry  the  names  of  these  varieties.    But  if  the  name,  Processed 
Cheese,  is  not  qualified,  it  means  processed  cheddar  cheese.  Usually 
the  flavor  is  more  standardized  than  cheddar  cheese  sold  in  the  bulk, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  (AUTHORITY)  ? 

That's  true.  But  if  you're  interested  in  thrifty  buying  you  want  to 
keep  in  mind  that  processed  cheese  has  more  moist\ire  in  it  than  bulk 
Cheddar  cheese. 


aKi^ouncer: 


kusic: 


Well,  I'm  convinced  it  pays  to  know  yo\ir  cheese.  We're  certainly  grate- 
ful to  you.  Miss  (chairmpn)     ,  for  inviting  Mr,   and 

Miss  to  t-lk  with  us  about  cheese.  Many  thanks  to  you  all. 

Listen  in  ag^in  next  week  to  another  bro?^dcast  of  POOD  iuiKES  A 

DIFPEREiTCE,  presented  by  Station  ,  in  cooperation  v;ith  yo\ir  (local, 

county)  nutrition  committee, 

THEi^iE  TO  EMD, 


An  exclusive  service  to  loc^l  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  Department  6f 
Agriculture,  
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CHEESS  COOKERY 

We  bring  you  now,,,, FOOD  IvIAKSS  A 
THEIvIE  (10  seconds) 

Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee  presents  FOOD  IvIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. ..  .a  weekly 

feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well. 
We  have  on  our  program  today  our  nutrition  committee  chairman, 
Miss   ,  ard  one  of  her  committee  monbers,  Mrs.  . 


Last  week  we  talked  about  different  kinds  of  cheese.    And  today 

Miss   tells  me  she  has  some  suggestions  for  you  on 

cheese  cookery.    Cheese  is  good  the  way  it  is,  Miss   < 

TMhy  cook  it? 

I  suppose  that's  a  reasonable  question,  ]VIr,   ,  coming 

from  the  cheese  connoisseur  that  you  are,  but  there  happens  to 

be  a  great  many  people  who  like  cheese  cooked  with  other  foods. 

Now  that  you  remind  me,  I  must  admit  I*m  pretty  fond  of  Welsh 

rarebit.     That's  a  wonderful  cheese  dish.     By  the  way,  sometimes 

I  hear  it  called  Welsh  rabbit.    Is  that  wrong? 

Welsh  rarebit  is  the  correct  name,    I  think  the  word  rabbit 

probably  grew  out  of  lazy  projaunciaticn  of  rarebit. 

Well,  there's  nothing  lazy  about  my  appetite  v-;hen  it  comes  to 

eating  Welsh  rarebit^ 

One  reason  I  like  it  is  because  it's  so  easily  and  quickly 
■nrenared. 


Milk,  butter,  thickening  and  cheese,., is  that  all  you  need? 
All  but  seasoning,  yes.    You  make  a  white  sauce  and  add  the 

cheese  grated  or  diced,  of  course,  so  it  vdll  melt  readily, 

Welsh  rarebit  is  sometimes  made  with  eggs,  too.    You  can  thicken 
a  Welsh  rarebit  with  either  eggs  or  flour,,, or  both.    For  a  rich 
rarebit,  you  might  use  equal  amounts  of  white  sauce  and  cheese. 
And  vjho  do  you  season  it  vjith. ,  .other  than  salt  and  pepper? 
Either  mustard  or  ^laprika  gives  a  rarebit  a  good  flavor, 
A  dash  of  tabasco  sauce  is  my  choice.     Some  people  like  chili 
sauce , 

Well,  you  make  it  sound  very  appetizing  as  well  as  easy  to  make, 
Welsh  rarebit  is  easy  to  make,  but  if  I  were  telling  a  beginner 
how  to  cook  it,  I*d  certainly  explain  the  two  main  principals 
in  cheese  cookery, 

I  know  one  of  them, , , ,Don' t  have  your  fire  too  hot. 
Right.    Don*t  overheat  and  don't  overcook. ., that  is,  cheese  needs 
low,  slow  heat.    VJhen  cheese  is  cooked  too  fast  ct  too    long  it 
gets  rubbery  and.  tough. 

Eggs  have  to  be  cooked  at  a  low  temperature,  too,  but  whether  you 
use  eggs  or  not  in  a  Welsh  rarebit,  I  think  it»s  safer  to  make  it 
in  a  double  boiler. 

Som^e  people  have  the  idea  that  cheese  is  indigestible,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  when  it's  cooked  too  long  or  too  hard,  isn't  it? 
That's  true.    Actually  when  cheese  is  cooked  with  other  foods.,., 
and  cooked  properly, ., it' s  easier  to  digest, 
7Jhat's  the  explanation  for  that? 

Well_  cheese  is  a  concentrated  food,  you  know.    And  when  it's 
combined  with  other  foods  they  tend  to  separate  the  cheese 
particles  and  make  its  digestion  more  easy. 
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Macaroni  and  clioese  sauce  is  a  good  example  of  such  a  combination* 
IS  i%  necessary  to  make  a  white  sauce  and  melt  the  cheese  in  the 
sauce  bcfcre  you  add  it  to  the  macaroni? 

Oh  not  at  all.    Of  course  you  cook  the  macaroni  first.    Then  if 
you  like,  you  simply  add  the  grated  cheese,  season  the  mixture 
and  serve  it. 

That's  a  good  method  because  you  run  no  risk  of  overcooking  the 
cheese.    Many  Italians  prefer  to  have  their  macaroni  or 
spaghetti  and  cheese  served  separately,  then  they  combine  it 
to  suit  themselves. 

Of  course,  it's  quite  possible  to  bake  macaroni  and  cheese  with 
milk  and  seasoning  so  the  cheese  doesn't  get  tough.  Macaroni 
and  cheese  baked  slowly  has  a  delicious  flavor  all  its  own. 
Escalloped  potatoes  with  cheese  is  a  similar  dish  and  baked  the 
same  way, . , . .slowly. 

Isn't  there  a  dish  called  cheese  souffle? 

There  is,  and  it's  a  good  one,  too,  but  a  little  more  complicated 
than  VJelsh  rarebit  or  macaroni  and  cheese.    When  you  make  a 
cheese  souffle  you  start  out  with  the  same  primary  ingredients: 
milk  and  cheese,  but  you  also  add  eggs., ..eggs  that  are  beaten 
separately  with  the  whites  folded  in  last. 

The  beauty  of  a  souffle  is  the  variation  possible  that  is 

you  can  make  a  rice  and  cheese  souffle  and  use  tomato  juice 
instead  of  milk.    Or  you  can  make  a  souffle  with  noodles  and 
cheese„ 

Cheese  seems  to  bo  a  good  mixer  with  almost  everything* 

You'd  probably  like  cheese  fondue,  too,  Mr,   .    You  start  ^u' 

with  o<jga  and  milk  and  grated  cheese,  just  as  yon  do  for  a  scuff  1. 
But  ycu  also  add  soft  bread  crumbs  and  seasoning. 


And  bake  it  slowly, ,. .Lesson  number  one. 

You  not  only  bake  a  fondue  or  a  souffle  slc.v^ly,  you  also  put  the 
baking  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  to  keep  it  frcm  cooking  too 
fast, 

I  suppose  the  pan  of  hot  water  is  similar  to  a  double  boiler  in 
effect. 

That's  the  surest  method  for  net  overcooking  the  cheese.  And 
there's  another  advantage,    VJhen  you  want  a  good  cheese  sauce 
you*re  usually  busy  cooking  other  foods,  tco,  so  the  double 
boiler  method  is  a  convenient  one. 

What  f:cds  do  you  serve  with  a  cheese  sauce  other  than  cauliflowei? 
Both  cabbage  and  broccoli  are  delicious  with  cheese  sauce. 
Celery  is  another  vegetable  that  takes  to  cheese. 
Cheese  and  corn  is  another  good  combination, ,. ,1  like  to  cover 
the  corn,  nilk,  eggs  and  cheese  with  buttered  bread  crumbs. 
You  can  give  the  bread  crumbs  a  gcod  flavor  by  stirring  them 
into  melted  butter  or  margarine  first,  then  season  them  with 
celery  salt  and  sprinkle  a  generous  layer  over  the  corn  and 
cheese  mixture. 

What  kind  of  cheese  do  you  suggest  using  for  this  corn  dish? 
Most  people  prefer  Cheddar  cheese  for  general  cooking  purposes. 
The  processed  cheese  you  find  on  the  markets  now  is  a  type 
of  Cheddar  oheoss  with  a  little  more  moisture  in  it.    It  melts 
easily  and  blends  v/ell  with  most  foods, 

Let'a  summarize  these  suggestions  you've  made  for  cooking  with 
cheese.    First,  the  all-important  sauce  made  v;ith  butter, 
thickening,  milk  and  choose. 

Righto., and  by  varying  the  proportions  you  can  make  Vifelsh  rarebit 
or  a  sauce  for  vegetables,  macaroni,  rice  and  other  similar  foods. 


Choese  fonduos  and  choGse  soufflus  with  all  their  variations  are 
delicious  dishes. 

But  the  main  ooint  to  remor/iber  about  choose  cookery  is  the  heat... 

net  too  hot  and  net  too  long, 

Right-0,    And  that  is  the  last  word  on  cheese. 

Well,  it*s  been  very  pleasant  to  talk  about  cheese  and  cheese 

ccokery.    Thank  you,  Miss   and  you,  Mrs»  _________  for 

all  your  helpful  ideas. 

Listen  in  again  next  vveek  to  another  program  on  FCOD  LIAKBS 

A  DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  v;ith 

ycur_^;  ■  Nutrition  Cormriittee, 

THME  TO  liW, 

(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  coiimiitteos  in  cooper-  ) 
(ation  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  Depart-  ) 
(ment  of  Agriculture,  ) 
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hUSIC: 


CHAIEi'iAiT: 


CHAIBilill: 


ence 


^.At\  t6op«ratlofl  with  ^ 

"OH  THE  mm  FOR  1946" 

Tfe  "bring  you  now  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIPTEESl'CE 

(8  seconds) 


Station  ^in  cooperation  vritli  j-our  (local,  county)  nutrition 


coniriittee  presents  FOOD  IL^klSS  A  DIFIEBSiTCS . . . . a  weekly  feature  on 
food  to  help  j'-ou  feed  ^''our  family  wisely  and  well.    And  to  help  me 
get  the  right  answers,  I  have  with  me 

the  ^  I'utrition  committee. 

t  i  me  ,  M  r  s .  ? 


 ,  chairman  of 

liThat's  on  our  schedule  this 


I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  "orealrf asts ,  lunches  and  dinners  v;e  can 
sit  dov;n  to  in  1946.    Hie  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  a  com- 
paratively X'/ell-laden  talDle  this  year. 

If  food  production  remains  high,  it  should  "be  a  better  year  in  nany 
we.ys.    Meat  and  canned  foods  are  now  off  rationing,  most  v/artime 
restrictions  are  out  of  the  way,  and  there'll  "be  a  good  mar!:et  a.t 
home  for  food. 

Yes,  an  increased  food  supply  a  tenth  or  more  above  the  prewar 
averrge  is  in  prospect  for  the  average  civilian  food  consumer  in 
1946.    Of  course  certain  foods  probably  will  continue  short  of • 
demand,  but  by  summer,  only  sugar  and  some  fats  and  oils  ma^'-  be 
limited. 


AlTiTOUlTCHH:         Mentioning  scarce  foods  just  v;hat  is  the  sugar  prospect?  TJon't 
there  be  any  more  this  year  (1946) 7 

CHAIEMAiT:  There'll  be  a  little  more  than  in  1S45,  but  far  from  enough  to' 

supply  all  v;ants.  Right  now  v;e  have  the  slrnallest  stock  of  sugar 
on  hand  in  this  country'-  since  the  beginniij^g  of  the  v;ar. 

Ai"i^rOUlTC3R;         Then  there's  little  likelihood  of  sugar  becoming  ration-free  for 
somo  time. 


CHAimiAiT: 


There's  no  likelihood.    Tou  see  though  vrorld  production  may  increase 
a  little,  our  carry-over  stocks  have  been  so  reduced  that  there  is 
less'  to  draw  upon  than  in  the  past. 
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Sone  areas,  particularly  the  Philippines  which  nornally  supplj^  us 
close  to  a  millioii  tons  of  sugar  a  jear,  must  re"build  production 
iDof  ore  - -Gx  yean  ship  us  any  sizalDle  amounts.    Fo  sugar  is  ex-:.Gctcd 
from  the  Philippines  this  year.     Shipments  from  the  Caribbean  area 
\nll  not  begin  to  move  in  volume  until  March. 

But  didn't  I  read  tliat  over  a  million  tons  of  sugar  were  discovered 
on  Java? 

Tes,  but  none  of  that  sugar  has  so  far  been  shipped  from  that  island 
because  of  the  internal  situation.    There's  another  factor  to  con- 
sider too.    Usually  much  of  the  sugar  from  Java  goes  to  Asia;  so  it 
depends  on  how  much  is  allocated  to  us.    ITormally  the  United  States 
gets  no  Java  sugar.    But  I  can  say  in. conclusion  to  this  discussion 
of  ours  on  sugar  that  for  the  months  January  through  March  there 
v/ill  bo  no  additional  sugar  for  Usi    ^e'll  be  getting  the  same  a^nount 
v;e  had  the  last  thrde  months  of  1945* 

You  -mentioned  that  fats  and  oils  v;ill  still  be  scarce  any  hopeful 

•note  there? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  there'll  be  an  average  of  44 
to  45  pounds  of  fats  and  oils  per  person  this  year.    This  compares 
vrith  41  to  42  pounds  in  1945,  so  you  see  we'll  have  a  little  more. 
At  present  prices,  the  most  pronounced  shortage  in  food  fat  supplies 
may  be  butter.    However  there  should  be  more  butter  made  than  in  the 
last  three  yOars  and  a  rise  in  the  output  of  lard.    Also,  there  will 
probably  be  declines  in  the  exports  of  butter,  margarine  and  other 
vegetable  oils  v;hich  irould  imporve  the  situation  here  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  fats  and  oils.    ¥ell,  I  have  another  question  for  you. 
I'd  like  to  kiiovi  if  taking  the  ration  points  off  of  meat  moans  that 
I  can  get  all  I  v/ant?    If^ja^t's  the  meat  supply  going  to  be? 

There  will  bo  plenty  of  meat  to  go  around.    Maj-be  there'll  bo  times 
when  the  selection  will  be  limited,  but  on  the  v/hole  the  supply  should 
be  good.    ¥c're  producing  almost  record-breaking  numbers  of  cattle, 
and  of  course  we  don't  have  the  heav^/  military  requirements  nox\r. 

But  we'll  still  be  sending  meat  overseas  this  year,  vron't  we? 

Yes,  but  far  less  than  the  6  billion  pounds  that  went  to  our  armed 
forces  and  for  other  export  needs  in  1944.    In  estimating  the  civilian 
meat  supply  for  this  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 

there'll  be  enough  to  allow  each  person  about  145  to  155  pounds  

I'/holesale  dressed  v/eight.    This  figure  compares  vath  130  pounds  in 
1945.    However,  we'll  certainly  be  having  much  more  than  the  pre-xmr 
rate. 

I'd  Bay  that  v/as  good  nev^s.    ITov;  since  we're  covering  the  v/hole  food 
situation  I'd  like  to  know  about  poultry  and  eggs.     Still  going  to  be 
plenty? 
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CHAIEI>iAlT:  Yes,  supplies  of  chicken,  turkey  cond  eggs  should  continue  plentiful. 

Our  military  requirements  took  quite  a,  share  of  the  poultry  supply 
most  of  last  year.    In  1946  just  atout  all  poultry  will  Tdc  for 
civilian  markets. 


AiJlIOUlIOE?.:         And  eggs. 

CHAIHiAlT:  You  should  have  no  troulile  getting  them.    Last  year  folks  consumed 

an  all-time  record  of  throe  hundred  and  ninety  eggs  apiece.  Of 
course,  they  might  cut  dovm  on  this  record  v;ith  meat  and  other  com- 
peting foods  more  plentiful. 

\!e  seem  to  Idc  on  a  discussion  of  protein  foods  so  hov;  about  the 

fish  situation? 

There  should  Tdc  more  than  last  yepjr,    Trejisportation  he  "better 

.  inland  aiid  military  requirements,  for  canned  fish  v/ill  ho  less.. 

In  other  vrords. .' . .  .more  fish.    TJcll,  .to  continue  vrith  our  food  tour, 
Ict-'-B  hear  ti^fout  thre  dairj*  "outlook. 

I'e'vc  mentioned  one  dairj'  product,  iDutter. 

Yes,  I  rGmcmhcr  somev/hat  more  than  during  the  last  throe  yeers, 

"but  less  than  iro  had  before  the  war.    But  v;ha,t  about  milk  and  cream? 

There'll  be  about  all  v;e  need.    And  vath  rationing  of  cheese  and 
canned  mill:  ended,  we'll  also  be  noticing  an  improvement  there. 

You  still  haven't  mentioned  my  favorite  ice  cream. 

IJell,  all  v;artino  restrictions  on  ice  cream  arc  removed.    Tlac  only 
thing  holding  back  production  v;ill  be  sugar. 

And  v/hat  about  vegetables  canned  ?Jid  fresh. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  v/orry  there.    There'll  be  plenty  of 
potatoes,  beans,  spinach,  carrots,  tomatoes, ...  .eve rj'thing  you  can 
think  of.    And  because  military  needs  are  lov.rer,  that  meruis  supplies 
of  caraicd  vegetables  will  be  favorable  too. 

Aiad  I  know  with  the  bumper  wheat  crop  that  bipoad  and  cereals  vail  bo 
plentiful.    But  there's  one  last  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you.  How 
is  the  nutritional  level  of  our  people?    Do  national  per  capita  food 
averages  tell  the  whole  storj'-? 

CIIAIELW:  ITot  quite.    The  amount  of  calorics,  protein,  minerals  cud  vitamins 

available  in  our  na,tional  food  supply  do  exceed  the  recommendations 
of  the  national  Research  Council,    tfnat  we  don't  always  knov;  is  hov; 
much  food  is  w.asted  in  the  mrkcting  Tjrocess  and  later  in  preparation 
at  home.    Also  surveys  show  that  there  are  many  families  \.'ho  still 
need  to  inrprove  their  diets. 


AluT0U17C3H: 

CHAIEIiAil: 

A]yTlI0mTG3R: 

CHAIRi'I^': 
AMOmiOBH: 

CHAIEi^AlT: 

AHITOUITCSR: 
CHdlHilAil: 

AiTlIOUilGEH: 
Ci-IillSl'IAlT; 


AFxTOimCSR: 
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AlIj.T0WG3R:         You  mean  we  still  need  more  educo.tion  on  the  role  that  foods  play 
to  health. 

CHAIEI^iAil:  That's  right.    Me  still  need  to  learn  more  a"bout  malcin^  the  "best 

possilsle  choice  of  food  within  the  family  "budget  and  how  to  prepare 
those  foods  so  they  lose  as  little  food  value  as  possi'ble. 

AiTlICUlTCSIl:         Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  program  on  lOOD  I'lAZCES  A  DIITER- 

SilG5]  presented  "by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your  

nutrition  Committee. 
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(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  coopera-) 
(tion  with  the  State  and  llational  ITutrition  Program,  Department 
(of  Agriculture.)  ^  '       .  „  ,  . 
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in  edop«rotion  with 


AKHOUHCSR:    We  Uring  you  now  FOOD  i-iAKBS  A  DIFFSREHCii-i 


lyiUSIC! 


THEmE  (10  seconds) 

Station  in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee... presents  FOOD  i-iAKSS  A  DIFI^RENCE,  a  weekly  feature  on 

food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.   _» 

(title  of  nutrition  committee  member)  and  Mr.  ^(title  of  county 

Extension  Agent  or  other  Department  of  Agriculture  representative 
who  know  milk  production  facts)  are  here  with  another  story  from 
the  health  front.    Tirfhat's  our  speciality  today,  ars._  


? 


CHAIRi^iAiTS 
AMOUITCEH: 

CHAlHliAiT: 

usda: 


A  food  that  ranks  high  in  our  diets,  milk. 

I  guess  our  memories  do  need  to  he  refreshed  once,  in  a  while  regarding 
the  values  of  this  excellent  food.    But  first,  are  we  going  to  have 
a  good  supply  this  year? 


Mr.  (usda) 


here  knows  the  production  angles. 


Well    (announcer),  it  looks  now  that  milk  will  continue  in  plentiful 
supply  again  this  year.    You  know  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  set  the  production  goal  at  120  and  a  half  billion  pounds  for  1946, 
This  is  the  same  goal  as  was  planned  last  year. 


AMOUiTCEEl:    Only  difference  being  that  1945  production  surpassed  the  goal. 

had  an  all-time  high  of  123  billion  pounds  last  year  didn't  v/e? 


We 


usda: 


Yes,  the  dairy  industry  really  did  itself  up  proud.     Of  co-arse  there 
were  very  favorable  conditions  for  this  yield  last  year.  Pastures 
were  good  and  high  rates  of  feeding  resulted  in  record  production. 

We  might  not  reach  that  bumper  production  this  ye«r,  but  at  any 
■rate  there'll  be  lots  more  milk  than  before  the  war.    The  people  in 
this  country  are  now  drinking  a  fourth  more  milk  than  they  did  in 
pre-»war  years. 
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Ai;L;0UiICI2i:    They're  plenty  of  reasons  for  this  high  use.    Milk  contributes  more  to 
good  nutrition  than  any  other  single  food.    How  about  a.  revie'-r  of  some 

of  the  qualities  found  in  milk,  J^Irs.  ?    I  know  it<s  a  protein 

food, 

CHAlRliAH:  Yes,  milk  is  one  of  our  cheapest  sources  of  high  class  protein, the 
food  value  we  also  get  from  meat,  poultry,  fish  and  eggs.  Then  too, 
milk  is  important  for  certain  minerals.  It  has  no  eo^ual  as  a  source 
of  calcium  and  is  valuable  for  phosphorus  and  potassivun, 

MilOUlTCER:    Uhich  we  need  for  development  and  maintenance  of  bones  ?jid  teeth. 
And  what  about  the  vitpmin  line-up? 

USDA:  I  can  answer  that  one.    Milk's  a  dependable  source  of  Vitamin  A... 

thp-t  vitamin  which  helps  us  to  see  in  the  dark,.. also  some  of  the 
B  vitamins;  and  some  creameries  add  extra  Vitamin  D, ..the  sunshine 
vitamin. .to  their  product, 

AHilOUlICia:    And  there's  the  butterfat  too  for  energy, 

CHAIEiiAI:      Yes  and  there's  energy  value  in  the  sugar  content  of  milk.     In  fact, 
nearly  tvro-thirds  of  the  solids  of  milk  consist  of  fat  aiid  sugar,., 
so  you  see  milk  is  a  good  supplier  of  energy, 

AMOUiTCUR:    I'd  like  to  clear  up  this  matter  of  milk  solids.    You  know,  I  think 
of  milk  as  a  lio^uid. 

USDA:  Nevertheless,  (announcer)  the  solids  in  milk  total  nearly  13  percent 

of  the  vfeight.    You  might  not  realize  it,  but  many  foods  in  a  solid 
form, ..like  carrots,  turnips  or  cauliflower,  for  example,, , contain 
more  water  than  does  milk, 

AFiIOUlICUR:    Then  instead  of  saying  I'd  like  a  drink  of  milk,   I  should  go  exound 
saying, ..I'd  like  a  bit  of  milk, 

USDA:  You  wouldn't  be  too  far  wrong  at  that.    The  proteins  in  milk  coagulate 

and  convert  milk  into  a  solid  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  stoma-ch, 

^MOUITCUR:    Well,  you  never  can  tell  what's  going  to  happen  these  days, 

OHiilHiiAil!  Nothing  that  serious,  (announcer),  ¥e  just  mean  that  milk  should  be 
considered  a  food  rather  than  a  beverage.  And  sufficient  amounts  of 
milk  do  help  to  build  wholesome  meals  for  the  entire  family, 

iiFiJOUlTCSR:    Then  you're  not  suggesting  I  just  have  milk  alone? 

CHAIRiiAil:      Hardly,    There's  no  perfect  food, ..that  is,  no  one  food  fills  all  otot 
nutritional  needs.    For  instance,  milk  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
some  vitamins.    And  the  fuel  or  energy  value  of  milk  is  not  sufficient 
for  an  adult. 
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USDAJ 

ciuiRiuuJ: 

aNICUIICER; 

chmriia.1t: 
AmrouiiczR: 

USM; 

ClUIRiiiiiTS 

mWiJCER: 
MrlOUiTCiE: 

cHaIEI-imt: 
usm: 

CHt^IRiuUTJ 


ANFOUITCSR: 


CHAl2i>iiLlTj 


tiThy  you  woTild  have  to  drink  five  or  six  quarts  of  milk  each  day  to 
meet  all  your  needs  for  energy,  ..and  at  the  same  time  you'd  Tdb 
getting  unnecessary  quantities  of  protein. 

And  most  healthy  people  "beyond  babyhood  must  have  food  with  hulk  to 
keep  their  digestive  tracts  in  good  condition.  This  quality  is  not 
present  in  milk, ..hut  is  found  in  fruits  and  vegetables*  _ 

So  I'll  just  continue  to  supplement  milk  with  other  foods. 

That's  right,.,when  milk  is  not  used  as  a  beverage. ., care  nust  be 
taken  to  see  it's  used  in  cooking.    Then  we'll  get  the  desired  amo\int 
in  the  diet* 

Vfell,  16t's  get  out  our  cooking  caps  and  think  of  some  additional 
ways  to  include  milk  in  the  diet, 

I'll  put  in  my  bid  for  chowders.    Nothing  like  a  steaning  dish  of 
oyster  chowder. 

Besides,  fish  and  shellfish  chowders  are  very  nutritious,  I  might 
add  too  that  skimmed,  dried,  or  evaporated  milk  can  be  used  if  the 
whole  milk  supply  is  limited. 

Give  me  a  chance  here,     I  want  to  come  forth  with  some  dessert  ideas 
using  milk. 

Just  so  you  go  easy  on  the  recipes  calling  for  a  big  helping  of  sugar, 

¥ell,  custards  ought  to  fit  in  this  classification.    And  then  there 
are  the  prepared  pudding  mixes  which  don't  call  for  any  outlay  of 
sugar  but  may  be  made  with  a  large  quantity  of  milk* 

And  many  nutritious  puddings  nay  be  made  by  slowly  baking  sv;eetened 
nilk  with  a  cereal, ., such  as  rice  or  cornneal  or  bread  crmbs* 

Don't  forget  that  national  f avorite. . , ice  cream. 

Milk  sherbets,  frozen  custards,  pjtid  ice  cream  call  for  nilk  and  cream 
in  a  form  that's  nighty  attractive,  Mr.  USUI,    The  food  value  of 
those  desserts,  of  course,  depends  on  the  proportion  of  nilk  or 
crean  to  flavoring  material, 

A  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked  when  these  desserts  are  to  be 
served  to  children.    But  we  men  have  expressed  our  preferences* 
!Vhat's  your  cooking  tip,  Mrs,     (chairman)  ? 

"Well,  I  like  cream  soups.    Cream  of  tonato,  creamed  mushroom, ,, any 
number  of  nilk  and  vegetable  soups  are  favorites  in  our  hone*  And 
skim  milk  can  be  used  here  just  as  acceptably  as  whole  milk^  The 
difference  in  fat  content  can  be  made  up  by  adding  butter  or 
fortified  margarine  or  some  other  fat  with  desirable  flavor. 


AFiOUlICSRr 
USDiU 

ClAlRi-iiUT: . 
CHaIRIIMI: 


AFJOITiTCER: 


I've  heard  that  peanut  "butter,  salmon  or  other  fish.  ..or  grated 
cheese  may  be  used  as  flavoring  in  place  of  vegetables  in  soup, 

I 'in  getting  mighty  hungry  talking  about  all  this  food*. 

Well,  we'd  better  sign  off  then  and  get  you  a  glass  of  milk*  But  I 
have  one  last  cooking  suggestion,. 


And  that  is 


iviusic: 


¥ell,  1  didn't  want  to  overlook  cream  sauces  and  gravies*  They 
all  have  a  milk  basis. •  And  since  they  nearly  always  contain  fat 
as  one  ingredient  there  is  no  reason  why  skim  milk  cannot  be  used 
satisfactorily  in  their  preparation. 

You  folks  have  certainly  lined  up  a  strong  case  for  milk.    And  thank 
you  Mrs.  (chairman)  and  Mr,  (USM  representative)  for  coming  here 
today. 

Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  program  on  FOOD  FiAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 
presented  by  Station  in  cooperation  with  your,  (locrl.  county) 

Nutrition  Committee,. 

THEi^S  TO  END, 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  comnittes  in  cooperr.tion 
with  the  State  ajid  National  Nutrition  Program,  U,  S,  Deprxtmcnt 
of  Agriculture.  -   
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, ,      YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  pratMti 

Food  Makes  a  Difference 


in  etfoptrafion 

SISTBBS  UHDSR  THE  SKIN  vVV^" 

ANiroUlTCER:    Vfe  bring  you  now  FOOD  iviAKES  A  DIFIEEEXCS  ,  r>v ^j.-^ 

\  ^'^  -^^^  ^■'^ 

MUSIC:  THElViE  (8  seconds) 

AMOuIICSH:  Station  in  coopemtion  with  your  (loc^'l,  \pttnty)  nutrition 

coa-Aittoe  presents  FOOD  LviiiKES  A  DIFFERENCE, ...  .a  weekly  fer^turc  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  fpnily  wisely  and  well.    Today's  topic 
is  citrus  fruits, .  .winter  life  savers,  sone  people  call  then*  ITe 

have  with  us        (npne)  ,  Chairman  of  the   who 

knows  all  the  citrus  answers, 

CHAIRIl£i.iT:    Hot  all  of  then,  Mr,  ,    But  I'm  willing  to  make  a  stah  at 

anything  you  ask, 

AFiOUilCER!  Good  for  youl    Let's  start  with  the  supply  picture.    What  are  the 
prospects  for  the  1945-46  citrus  crop? 

CHAIEi^IAll!    Good,    If  the  new  crop  cones  up  to  expectations,  it  will  "be  eight 
percent  larger  than  last  year's  and  nep„rly  twice  the  five— year 
(1935-1939)  average.    The  expected  total  is  7,750.000  tons, 

AifiTOUIFCER:  Could  you  "break  that  down  into  boxes  for  us? 

CHtilRi'IAiT:    Gladly,    Oranges  are  estinated  to  total  over  111  nillion  boxes, 

and  grapefruit  will  probably  add  up  to  63  nillion  boxes,  Florida 
tangerines  are  placed  at  four  nillion  boxes, 

aMTOuIICSR:  Well,  fron  the  nunber  of  boxes,  it  looks  like  our  citrus  bins  vrill 
be  well  stocked  this  winter, 

eHii.IPa'iAJi:    And  it's  a  good  thing,  too.    For  this  is  the  tine  of  the  year  v/hen 
other  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  Vitanin  C  are  scarce. 
And  as  you  know,  the  citrus  sisters  are  busting  out  all  over  v/ith 
that  vital  vitanin. 
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AFwOuiTC2E:    Good  old  Vitamin  C.    Wouldn't  be  without  it, 

CHAlBiM:      I  like  to  hear  you  say  that.    None  of  us  should  skip  a  day  vdthout 
our  s-upply, 

ANiroUlTCERs    \'/hat  is  considered  the  daily  requirenents,  Mrs,  ? 


CHAlEiuUI:      Technically,  75  milligrams  for  an  adult  man,  ..and  70  milligrams 

for  an  adult  woman.    Translated  into  everyday  portions,  these  amounts 
can  be  supplied  by  approximately  one-half  medium  grapefruit,  or  one 
medium  orange,  or  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  orange  or  grapefruit  juice, 
either  fresh  or  canned,  ^ 

MIWdTCER:    Are  there  any  other  vitamins  besides  C  in  citrus? 

CHxiIRliAiT:      C  is  their  main  contribution, ..but,  citrus  fruits  also  contr.in  some 
of  the  B  vitamins. . .and  fair  amounts  of  some  of  the  essential 
minerals, 

AiEWiTCSR!    And  you  say  that  Vitamin  C  is  a  daily  need.     Is  that  because  it 
cannot  be  stored  in  the  body? 

CHAIRIiAl^:      That's  right.    The  body  uses  it  on  the  spot.    On  top  of  that,  Vitamin 
C  must  be  handled  with  velvet  mitts,    Tou  can't  just  let  it  sit 
around  indefinitely.    Because  it  is  affected  by  air,  enzymes  and 
metals, 

iiMOuwCERj    So  your  advice  wotild  be  to  toss  metal  strainers  away,.. 

CHAlRiiAiT:      And  to  prepare  the  juice  as  close  to  serving  time  as  you  can,  so 
that  as  much  C  as  possible  will  be  saved, 

iU^UlTCEEl    I  used  to  know  a  homemaker  who  tried  to  streamline  her  routine. 

She'd  squeeze  her  oranges  ovary  night  for  the  next  day*s  eye  opener, 
I  hate  to  think  of  all  the  Vitamin  C  that  went  drifting  into  the 
night  air, 

dUIEiuiiT!      Don't  worry  about  that.    We  used  to  think  oranges  sho\ild  be  squeezed 
at  the  11th  ho\ir,..that  is  the  moment  before  they  are  used»,,But 
recent  research  has  shown  that  Vitamin  C  is  more  stable  thru  we  once 
thought.    Citrus  fruits  can  be  juiced  the  night  before  if  kept  cool 
and  loosely  covered.    Of  course  to  get  the  full  value  of  the  Vitamin 
C  in  the  fruit  serve  it  whole,  in  sections,  or  sliced. 


ANNOUilCER;    Is  it  true  what  they  say  about  Vitamin  C  ctiring  the  common  cold? 

CHAlHi'UiH:      Uot  exactly.    If  you  have  a  cold,  a  bigger  intake  of  Vitrmin  C  will 

help  you  come  to  grips  with  it.    But  it's  no  cure.    Studies  of  Vitamin 
C  reveal  that  large  daily  quantities  will  help  protect  you  from  such 
ills  as  aching  bones  and  joints,  rundovm  feeling,  lingering  colds  that 
seem  to  cling  forever,  and  sore  gums.     It  is  also  known  that  additional 
amounts  of  C  taken  before  and  after  surgical  operations  have  tended 
to  hasten  healing. 
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AMOUHCER:    IIow  that  we  have  explored  citrus  from  the  nutrition  and  herlth  angles, 
perhaps  you  could  tell  us  a  little  ahout  the  research  thr.t  h?.s  gone 
into  the  citrus  industry  in  recent  years, 

CEAlHIiAiT:      A  little  out  of  ray  "bailiwick,  hut  something  that  I  have  "been  following 
for  a  long  tine.    It  is  an  every  day  fact  that  the  grapefruit  and 
oranges  that  vre  "buy  today  cone  with  fev^er  seeds.    And  they  are  sweeter, 
noro  juicy,  and  nore  tender  than  the  old  varieties  that  crmc  our  v/ay, 

aFwOUITCER!    Is  it  true  that  that  handnaiden  called  science  attends  the  citrus 
sisters  fron  tree  to  grocery  bin?    I  hoar  that  a  lot  of  test  tube 
work  has  taken  place  in  the  Governnent '  s  laboratory  at  V/intcr  Haven, 
riorida.    How  would  you  like  to  tell  us  about  flash  pasteurization, 
Mrs ,  ? 

CHAIRi'iAlT:      Plash  pasteurization  is  a  process  that  draws  the  air  out  of  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  while  it  is  being  canned.    Citrus  juice  keeps 
better  with  the  air  out.    The  thing  for  honenakers  to  renenber  when 
they  buy  this  canned  juice  is  to  pour  it  out  of  the  can  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  feet. 

AMNOUITGER:    That  is,  without  having  pools  of  citrus  all  over  the  kitchen  floor,  eh? 

CHAIPaiAiTl  You  wonH,  if  you're  careful.  The  trick  is  to  pour  it  as  v;ide  as 
you  can  manage  without  spilling  it.  The  nore  tines  you  i)our,  the 
more  air  is  reinstated, 

AMOIHCER!    Are  there  any  other  recent  finds  that  you  are  familiar  vdth? 

CHAIPlI'uUTS      Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  have  also  learned  how  to  make 
a  crude  pectin  fron  waste  peels.    The  pectin  is  good, ., and  v/hat  is 
nore,  it  is  cheap.    It  does  not  require  the  expensive  equipment 
needed  for  refined  pectin, 

AMOulTCERJ    And  now  let's  invade  the  precinct  of  the  citrus  orchard  rjid  t?lk  a 
little  about  the  trees.    The  fruit,  I  understand,  must  be  tree- 
ripened.    How  can  the  grower  tell  when  the  fruit  is  ripe? 

CHAIRI'lA.iT:      There  are  chemical  tests  that  are  used  to  determine  picking  tine. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,    Tor  sometines  the  fruit  looks 
green, ..even  though  it  is  quite  ripe  and  ready, 

AKNOlii'TCElR;    li  that  why  artificial  coloring  is  sometimes  added? 

CHiilRIiAiTJ      Exactly,    Green  oranges  might  be  avoided.    So  the  added  color  is  mostly 
for  eye  appeal.    Early  in  the  season  when  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is 
green, . .ripe,  mind  you,  but  looks  green. .. coloring  natter  is  usually 
added  to  give  a  natural  tinge.    After  December,  however,  nature  does 
the  job  herself  without  the  assistance  of  the  paint  brush.    This  prac- 
tice of  "adding  color"  is  allowed  tinder  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion under  two  conditions:    One,  that  each  orange  so  treated  must  be 
"plainly  and  conspicuously"  labeled  to  show  the  added  color,, «ojid  too, 
that  only  fully  ripe  fruits  can  be  colored. 


AlTJOUiTCSR:    Does  anything  interesting  happen  to  citrus  fruits  in  the  packing  plant? 


CHiLlEi-IMT; 

amouitczr: 

CHaIBi4AiT: 

AMOUiTCER: 
CKAlRiUil: 


AMroUlTGSH: 
CHAJRI^iAlT: 


AMOulTCER: 

CHiirEiiiMi: 


They  are  treated  with  antiseptic  solutions  to  foil  de c ay .separated 
into  different  grades  and  sizes, , .scrubbed  in  a  special  soap  solution, 
dried,  waxed,  and  polished. 

Sounds  like  the  works,  doesn't  it?  And  now,  let's  switch  to  sone 
buying  tips.  How  would  you  go  about  selecting  an  apronful  of  the 
best  citrus? 

Now  we»re  back  in  ny  groove  again.    And  no  pun  on  groove  intended! 
Shoppers  vho  wr>nt  the  best  buys  have  to  more  th«n  "lock-soc»"  Looks 
can  be  deceiving  when  it  cones  to  citrus  selection. 

So  you're  of  the  school  that  advocates  picking  up  and  feelings 

That's  mei    Lift  yo^  grapefruit  or  orange  and  see  if  it»s  her.vy  for 
its  size.    The  heavy  ones  are  the  juicy  ones.    Go  after  the  fruits 
that  are  firm  with  smooth,  thin  skins.    You  can  even  go  so  far  as  to 
press  ever  so  gently.    Good  grapefruits  are  springy  to  the  touch. 
Avoid  the  kind  that  are  soft  and  puffy-looking. 

Are  there  any  tips  for  tangerines? 

A  good  tangerine, .  .like  a  good  orange  or  grapefruit. is  firm  rjid 
fine-textured.    Usually,  the  deeper  colored  tangerines  arc  best.  I 
might  say  here  that  oranges  and  grapefruit  are  richer  thcx.  tangerines 
in  C.but  tangerines  ring  the  bell  when  it  comes  to  Vitamin  A« 

Do  you  have  any  storage  hints  that  might  interest  o\ir  listeners? 

Oranges  and  grapefruit  keep  best  in  cold  storage.    For  oranges  the  best 
temperature  is  just  above  freezing.    Grapefruit  do  well  in  a  room  that 
registers  50  degrees.  That's  Fahrenheit, 


AMOUITCSR;    Vfell  many  thanks,  Mrs. 


for  being  with  us  today* 


Listen  in  ag-^ln  next  week  to  another  program  on  POOD  i^iAKES  A 

DIFFSRENCE  presented  by  Stption  in  cooperation  v;ith  yo\ir 

(local,  county)   Nutrition  Committee, 


THEi'iE  TO  END. 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Progrnm,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  ^  
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"P'S  AND  Q»S  OF  MEi^iTIME" 


.FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFER 


We  bring  you  now, ....... 

THEME     (10  seconds). 

Station    in  cooperation  with,  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committeeT.  .presents  FOOD  ly'iKBS  a  DIFFEREHCE  . .  .a  weekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well. 


,  (chairman  of  nutrition  committee),  and 
,  ("title  of  second  authority  on  meal  planning) 


Mrs .   

I  'Irs.   

are  here  v/ith  another  story  about  meal  planning,    ".li'hat's  on  the 
menu  today,  Mrs.  (Chairman)? 

Spring  diets. 

That's  a  happy  subject. 

It  wasn't  as  jolly  in  grandmother's  day.     Then  many  folks  paid  a 
heavy  toll  in  crossing  the  bridge  between  winter  and  spring.  The 
winter  months  had  drained  the  reserve  supply  of  good  health  that 
had  been  stored  up  during  the  sunny  weather  of  sumjiier  and  fall. 

You  see  in  those  days,  Mr.     ( announcer ) ,  February  and  March  found 
many  people  listless  and  depleted  of  energy. .. unable  to  resist 
colds  and  other  infections. 

As  I  recall,  I/[rs .     (member ),  that  feeling  called  for  sulphur  and 
molasses  or  a  pot  of  sassafras  tea. 

Well,  at  least  our  grandparents  were  on  the  right  track.  They 
v/ere  trying  to  supply  some  of  the  minerals  and  vitamins  that 
have  been  missing  from,  v/inter  meals. 

That  cure  seems  worse  to  me  than  the  bitG,so  I'm  glad  scientists 
have  uncovered  more  facts  about  food  values. 

Yes,  not  only  do  we  know  more  about  the  various  nutrients  in  food, 
but  we  have  better  plans  for  food  production  and  distribution. 


(cont  inued^ 
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A  trip  to  any  grocery  store  will  prove  that.    All  winter  long 
there's  a  much  wider  variety  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
than  were  available  "in  the  old  days."    And  we  can  even  avoid 
sulphur  and  molasses  by  taking  vitamin  pills  and  mineral  tablets. 

Better  not.    Constant  use  of  vitamin  pills  and  mineral  tablets  is 
undesirable,  too. ..at  least  unless  your  doctor  finds  such  supple- 
ments are  necessary.    The  modern  way  to  keep  fit  the  year  round... 
or  to  get  fit  this  springtime  of  the  year  if  you've  been  neglecting 
nutritional  health... is  to  watch  your  P's  and  Q's  at  mealtime, 

I  hope  I  don't  have  to  figure  the  amounts  of  calories  and  vitamins 
and  minerals  I  need  each  meal  this  spring. 

No.    You  don't  need  to  be  a  scientist  to  check  on  your  foods  each 
day.    You  see  the  important  facts  have  already  been  translated 
into  "plain  English" ...  in  a  guide  we  cull  the  Basic  Seven  chart* 

That's  right,    I've  seen  the  Basic  Seven  chart  many  times  since 
its  development  during  ,the  war. 

And  it  can  continue  to  serve  us  well,  Mr,  (announcer).  The 
importance  of  good  nutrition  is  jtist  as  great  in  peacetime. 
And  meals  are  easier  to  plan  these  days  without  rationing. 

Funny  that  often  as  I »ve  seen  this  chart,  I  still  forget  the 
various  groups.    I  can  nam©  the  first  two  anyway.    Group  I 
lists  the  green  and  yellow  vegetables. 

Right,    And  if  you're  wondering  v/hat  those  green  and  yellow  offer,., 
well,  vitamin  A  especially.     One  serving  a  day  is  essential.  Two 
servings  provide  better  protection. 

Protection  from  e.  dose  of  sulphur  and  molasses  these  spring  days. 

Yes,  and  from  night  blindness  and  other  sicns  of  too  little 
vitamin  A.    Nov/,  let's  see  if  you  know  the  second  group  of 
foods  on  the  chart. 

The  citrus  fruits  and  cabbage.    I  remember  them  because  they  start 
with  the  letter  "C"  and  are  valuable  for  vitamin  "C", 

Tomatoes  also  come  in  this  second'  group.    And  we  need  citrus  or 
tomatoes .. .fresh  or  canned. . .every  day  because  vre  don't  store 
this  vitamin  in  our  bodies. 

One  other  point  I'd  like  to  make  here.    Since  vitamin  C  is  lost 
in  air  or  long  cooking,  prepare  the  fruit  or  the  cabbage  as  near 
to  serving  time  as  possible.    Now  what  about  group  three, 
Mr*     (announcer. ) 

That's  v/here  I  need  help, 

(continued) 
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CHAIRMAN:       Vfell,  just  think  of  potatoes  and  all  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
not  in  groups  1  s.nd  2.    Fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  group  are  not 
outstanding  sources  of  any  one  vitamin  or  mineral.     They're  valuable 
for  smaller  quantities  of  several  vitamins  and  minerals, 

AMOUNCER:      And  how  many  foods  from  this  group  are  needed  daily, 

MEMBER:  One  serving  a  day,.. or  better  still,.. 2.    For  example,  potatoes 

plus  another  vegetable  or  a  fruit. 

ANNOUNCER:      V/hich  brings  us  up  to  the  fourth  group, 

CHAIRMAN:        And  that's  milk  and  milk  products.    This  group  includes  whole  or 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  ice  cream,  and  all  kinds  of  cheese. 

ANNOUNCER:      The  foods  rich  in.  calcium  and  lots  of  other  nutrients. 

MEMBER:  These  are  '^11  -py^^ttv  popular  foods.    We  can  get  them  in  the  diet 

many  v;ay: . .  v  ^ t..  nilk  as  a  beverage  or  in  cooking, .  .with  cheese 
and  ice  uroac 

ANNOFNCER:      Vi'hich  tells  me  that  v;e 're  about  ready  to  discuss  group  five  in 
foods . 

MEli/BER:  Right.     The  protein  foods.    And  -we  certainly  ?i.ave  a  variety  of 

choice  here.  Meat,  poultry,  fish  or  eggs... dried  beans,  dried 
peas,  nuts  or  peaiiut  butter.  We  need  at  least  a  serving  daily 
of  at  least  one  of  these  good  protein  foods. 

ANNOUIJCER:      Y/here  does  bread... the  staff  of  life... come  in? 

CHAIRMAN:        Vfe  can  mention  it  right  nov;.    Bread,  flour  and  cereals ..  .all  kinds 
of  grain  products ..  .are  in  Group  Six  on  the  chart.    Vife  need  at 
least  one  serving  daily  from  this  group.     Or  more  in  proportion 
to  the  appetite, 

MElffiER:  As  for  food  value,  cereal  products  that  are  natural  v^hole  grain 

or  enriched  or  restored, ,. give  us  the  B  vitamins,  certain  minerals, 
as  well  as  carbohydrates  and  some  protein.     They're  one  of  our 
best  energy  foods,  plus  the  vitamins  and  minerals  they  give, 

ANNOUNCER:      Butter  and  fortified  margarine  are  energy  foods,  too,  aren't 
they? 

CHAIRMAN:        Yes,  and  they  are  the  Group  Seven  foods.    We  need  them  for  energy 
and  as  fuel  or  heat  for  the  body.    And  they're  also  another  source 
of  vitamin  A. 


ANNOUIICER:      Well,  that  chart  certainly  has  simplified  my  food  selection 
problems  for  the  day.    But  what  about  dessert? 

CHAIRliAN:        Have  your  dessert,  too.    But  just  be  sure  you've  eaten  the  basic 
requirements  first. 


(continued) 
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ANNOUNCER:      Well,  thank  you  Ifs.   and  Mrs.    for  the 

spring  diet  tips.  Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  program 
on  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station    in 


cooperation  \nth  your 


Nutrition  Committee, 


MUSIC: 


THEME  TO  END. 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  ) 
(cooperation  with  the  State  and  National  Program,  U.S.  ) 
(Department  of  Agriculture.  ) 
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ANNOUNCER! 
CHAIRMAN: 


ANNOU^JCER : 

CHAIRMAN: 
ANNOUNCER : 
CHAIR1.IAN: 
ANNOUNCER: 


We  bring  you  now... FOOD  I'lAKES  A  DIFFERENCE: 
THEME    (10  seconds) 

Station    in  coopenation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee.  ..presents  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERI^NCE,  a  weekly  feature 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  v/isely  and  well, 

,  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  an  interesting 


Mrs.   

story  on  modern  packaging  methods  for  us  today. 

Not  only  that, ..but  it  will  also  make  every  homemaker's  heart 
turn  somersaults.    When  this  story  comes  true,  it  will  mean 
an  end  to  messy  food  bins  running  over  with  pinched  produce. 

You  mean  to  say  that  pinching  is  out? 

I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  entering  a  bright  new  world,  with  the 
accent  on  shelves  and  refrigerators  stocked  with  rov/s  of  pre- 
packaged,    pre-cooked,  frozen  foods.     It's  to  be  the  life  of 
Riley  for  the  homemaker.    Do  you  realize  that  one  of  these  days 
the  lady  of  the  house  may  step  into  her  store  and  step  out  with 
a  pre-cooked,  frozen  "blue  plate"  lunch  or  supper,  complete 
with  baked  goods  and  dessert? 

And  I  suppose  you're  going  to  tell  me  that  she  will  pop  same 
blue  plate  meal  into  the  electric  oven.... 

Exactly.    A  little  v;arming  and  it  emerges  as  a  complete  meal. 
With  little  pantaloons  around  the  chops,  no  doubt... 
And  no  messy  clean-up  job  afterwards. 

And  then  the  ladies  retire  for  a  bit  of  gossip... and  the 
gentlemen  go  to  the  library  for  a  smoke  and  a  round  of 
stories. 
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CHAIRMAN:       Yes.    That's  the  v^ay  of  life  that  is  being  opened  for  use  by 
the  so-called  "technological  developnients"  in  marketing.  We 
are  standing  at  the  portals  of  a  frozen,  pre-packaged,  pre- 
cooked, air-borne  age. 

AMOUNCER:      You  know,  Mrs.   _,  the  trouble  v;ith  us  moderns  is  that 

we  take  everything  for  granted.     I  mean  things  like  the  intro- 
duction of  tin. . .mechanical  refrigeration. . .the  self-service 
retail  food  store... and  nov/,  these  modern  packaging  methods 
that  are  appearing  in  our  stores, 

CHAIRJAAN:       Do  you  think  the  modern  homemaker  v/ould  like  to  know  a  little 
about  these  new  v/raps  for  old  friends ..  .even  though  she  does 
have  a  v/ay  of  taking  such  things  for  granted? 

ANNOUNCER:      You  bet  I  do.    Let's  start  off  with  packaged  frozen  foods. 

CHAIRMAN  J       Fine.    There  aren't  really  as  many  frosted  and  frozen  foods  as 
we  sometimes  think.    As  a  matter  of  statistics,  such  packaged 
frozen  foods  add  up  to  only  about  1,5  percent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  these  products  in  fresh  and  processed  form. 
But  the  homemaker  is  taking  very  well  to  what  there  is  on  the 
market.    She  likes  frozen  foods  because  they  are  already 
cleaned,  pared,  shelled,  trimmed  or  boned.     They  yield  to 
easy  preparation,  and  there  is  very  little  v/aste  involved. 

ANNOUNCER:      So  you  think  there's  a  future  for  the  quick-frozen  and  frosted 
foods? 

CHAIRMAN:        And  a  very  bright  one.    The  expansion  of  this  industry  in  the 
next  few  years  is  expected  to  be  enormous.    But  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  take,  say  10  years,  before  frozen  foods  take  over 
any  sizable  proportion  of  the  total  trade  in  fruits  and 
vegetables, 

ANNOUNCER:      Are  there  any  distinct  advantages  to  the  frozen  product? 

CHAIRI\,IAN:        I  definitely  think  so.     I've  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 

they  require  no  preparation  for  cooking.     They  keep  indefinitely 
in  the  freezer  compartment  of  yo>ir  refrigerator.    And  there 
is  no  v/aste . 

ANNOUNCER:      And  what  I  like.. .and  of  course,  this  is  only  a  bin-side 

observat ion. . . is  that  the  hauling  and  mauling  that  too  many 
shoppers  give  to  foods  is  out.    You  don't  want  to  pinch  a 
batch  of  frozen  food  that  is  sheltered  in  the  folds  of  a 
cellophane  v;rapper. 

CHAIRMAN:        And  it  also  cramps  the  style  of  the  shopper  who  likes  to  taste 
the  blueberry  or  strawberry  before  she  decides  to  pay  across 
the  counter  for  it. 


ANNOUi>ICER:      Do  you  think  that  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is 
going  to  take  the  frozen  strides  sitting  dovm  ? 
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CHAIRIiAAN:       Not  on  your  life.    Have  you  perchance  seen  the  handsome  pre- 
packaged fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been  making  their 
debugs  recently? 

ANUOUJICER:      Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  think  I  have.     Of  course  I  have  seen 
tomatoes i    And  I  hear  that  broccoli,  peas,  spinach  and  snap 
beans  v/ill  soon  be  done  up  in  packages .» .and  they'll  make  a 
very  pretty  array  indeed. 

CHAIRMAN:        The  trend  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  definitely  tov/ard 
pre-packaging.    This  gives  to  these  products  the  same  advan- 
tages in  buying    and  handling  that  the  frozen  cartons  now  have. 

ANNOUNCER;      Are  there  any  other  developments  in  marketing  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables .besides  pre-packaging, , .that  should  help  improve 
quality,  and  increase  total  consumption? 

CHAIRMN:       Yes,  there  are  several  new  advances.    Among  these  are  increased 
speed  in  getting  the  product  from  producer  to  consumer.  First 
of  all,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  doing  a  speedier  com- 
muting job  from  field  to  bin.    Air  transport  takes  a  bow  for 
this  one, 

ANNOUNCER:      Doesn't  it  cost  a  lot  to  ship  these  foods  by  air  transport? 

CHAIRJJiANt        No,  I  wouldn't  say  so.    Oh,  several  years  ago,  maybe.    But  not 
today, ..or,  I  should  say,  tomorrow.    Department  of  Agriculture 
studies  indicate  that  five  to  ten  cents  per  ton  mile  is  possible 
Compare  this  vdth  the  "JO-oer.t  per  ton  mile  rate  that  prevailed 
several  years  ago,  and  you  will  see  that  the  gap  has  narrowed 
considerably,    Vlhich  means  that  the  vine  -  or  tree-ripened 
products  will  be  coming  our  way  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  ye  ar , 


?    You  know,  some 


ANNOUNCER:     .And  what  about  frozen  meats,  llrs . 

people  think  of  frozen  foods  in  terms  only  of  fruits  and 
vegetables , 

CHAIRMAN:        Viihioh  is  a  mistake.    The  greatest  potential  volume  of  frozen 
foods  is  in  meats,  fish  and  poultry, 

ANNOUlICERj      Are  there  any  advantages  to  frozen  meats? 

CHAIRMAN:        Frozen  meats  are  much  better  adapted  to  self-service  retailing 
than  even  pre-packaged  fresh  meats. 

ANNOUNCER:      And  there  are  two  additional  advantages  that  occur  to  me. 

Frozen  meats  are  adaptable  to  grading  and  label ing, , .and  they 
also  permit  a  much  more  desirable  distribution  of  the  uneven 
seasonal  production  of  meats.     Oops,  I'm  sorry  to  get  so 
technical.    But  it  seems  that  v/hen  you're  talking  about 

technological  developments  in  marketing,  some  technical 

language  just  has  to  creep  in» 


(continued) 


CIMRMA-N:       T/Vhat  you  really  meant  to  say  all  along  vms  that  modern  packaging 
constitutes  one  of  the  biggest  advances  in  food  marketing, 

ANNOWCER:  Check.  And  this  is  true  because  modern  packaging  is  a  great 
boon  to  low-cost  self-service  methods  of  retailing.  It  also 
helps  minimize  spoilage  and  handling.  And  it  makes  possible 
sanitary  condition. 

CHAIRMN:       Double  check!    It's  your  favorite  food  all  decked  out  in  new 
duds... ready  to  step  into  your  favorite  kettle  or  pan.  So 
it  will  soon  be... step  up  ladies  and  see  the  newest  styles! 
To  the  left  we  have  the  transparent  glassine  bag... to  the 
right  a  bag  of  mesh. 

AMOUNCER:      All  we  need  is  a  little  patience.     Just  as  soon  as  materials 
and  labor  permit,  the  results  of  packaging  research  will  be 
evident  in  your  retail  store, 

AMOUITCER:      Well,  all  I  can  say  at  this  point  is  that  homemakers  have  a 

real  treat  in  store  for  them.    More  power  to  the  new  packages 
and  to  the  ladies  v/ho  vdll  buy  them.    And  thr.nks  to  you, 
Mrs,  ___________  ^*or  being  with  us  today. 

Listen  in  again  next  vreek  to  another  program  on  FOOD  Mi\KES 

A  DIFFERENCE,  presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  with 

your   


nutrition  committee. 
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AMOUWCER: 


CHAIRI/IAM: 
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CHAIRMAN: 


ANNOmiCER: 
CHAIRI-'IAN: 

ANNOUNCER: 
CHAIRIVIAN: 


ANNOUNCER! 


cooptrotion  with  ^ 


"CREATURES  OF  HABIT" 


1/Ve  bring  you  now... FOOD  LIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 
THEME    (10  seconds) 


...in  cooperation  v/ith  your  (local,  county) 


Station   

nutrition  committee .. .presents  FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekly 
feature  on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  v/ell. 

And  here's  Mrs.  ^  ,  chairman  of  the  committee,  "..hat's 

our  discussion  on  today,  Mrs .   ? 

Eating  habits. 

You  mean  like  eating  three  meals  a  day? 

Not  the  number  of  meals  we  eat,  (announcer),  but  our  food 
sele ction  habits.    It's  especially  important  to  teach  children 
right  feeding  because  every  day  is  a  groviring  day  for  a  child, 
from  infancy  through  adolescence,  his  present  food  program  is 
important  to  his  tomorrovf. 

And  habits .. .^^^het her  good  or  bad... are  hard  to  change. 

Chiefly  because  we  follow  them  unconsciously.    Did  you  ever 
check  up  on  yourself  to  see  which  shoe  or  glove  you  put  on  first? 

Probably  my  right  one • 

That's  because  most  people,  being  "right -sided",  do  start  T;ith 
the  right  hand  or  the  right  foot  in  most  everything  they  do. 
Ifeny  v\rho  were  born  with  "left-sided    tendencies  have  been 
trained  from  early  childhood  to  use  the  right  hand  for  Virriting, 
sewing,  or  reaching.    Through  practice  they  become  largely  right- 
sided  in  every  day  habits . 

I  suppose  from  what  you've  said,  that  we  have  eating  habits  too... 
the  way  v;g  handle  our  knife  and  fork  and  spoon... how  fast  or  how 
slowly  \7e  eat... the  foods  we  like  or  dislike. 
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Yes.     Specialists  in  ohild  training  tell  us  ■bh.ki;,  food  habits..  * 
both  good  and  bad.##g«l5  their  start  in  early  irtfancy.    A  mother's 
composure  or  tenseness  while  she  gives  the  baby  the  first  taste 
of  fruit  juice  or  cereal  gr  cod  liver  oil  may  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  v/ay  the  baby  accepts  foods  that  are  new  to  him. 

I  don't  see  hoi//  a  baby  could  register  much  enthusiasm  about  cod 
liver  oil. 

Then  you'd  never  be  the  one  to  serve  it..  You  know,  long  before 
the  young  child  has  learned  to  express  himself  in  words,  he  has 

learned  to  understand  the  words  and  behavior  of  >those  around  him. 

''■» 

So  when  I  give  out  the  dose  of  cod  liver  oil,  the  child  would 
pucker  up  his  face  and  turn  his  head? 

Maybe,    Little  children  are  gre^t  mimics.    They  look  and  listen  and 
act  as  those  about  them  do.     Older  children  usually  choose  one 
person  to  imitate ... .often  someone  they  greatly  admire  likeaa 
parent,  a  teacher,  or  a  school  friend. 

Well,  since  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  how  about-- some  tips  on  tne 
right  start  in  food  habits. 

Pointer  number  one  is  ..  .begin  early.     Dr.  Mary  Sv;art2  Rose,  one  of 
the  great  nutrition  teachers,  always  believed  that  a  year  of  right 
feeding  in  the  life  of  a  child  was  much  mort^  important  than  ten 
years  after  we  roach  forty. 

At  that  point  I'd  saj"-  the  food  habits  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
change . 

Not  onlj'-  that,  but  if  you  teach  good  food  habits  to  a  young  child 
you're  building  the  foundation  of  food  health.     This  training  not 
only  makes  for  the  best  p;rowth  and  nutrition,  but  also  increases  the 
joy  of  eating  all  through  life, 

I  see.     Point  number  one  in  our  education  of  good  eating  is... begin 
early. 

"Ves.., offer  good  food  in  a  casual,  matter-of-fact  way . .  ,witho'Ut 
urging  or  forcing  the  child  to  eat. 

Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  have  a  hard  time  getting  their 
children  to  finish  a  portion  of  food. 

The  answer  to  that  might  be  sraaller  portions. .  .especially  if  the 
food  is  new  to  the  child.    Adults  often  over-estimate  the  child's 
capacity.     It  is  better  to  serve  too  small  an  amount  at  first  than 
to  serve  more  than  can  be  finished  happily. 

The  idea  is  that  if  the  first  experiment  is  pleasant,  the  ohild 
will  welcome  the  food  again. 
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CHAIK'M:         That's  right.    Learning  is  so  often  a  natter  of  repeating.  And 
remember  that  imitation  has  a  powerful  influence.     Parents  can 
help  by  setting  a  good  example.     :i  child  certainly  isn't  going 
to  be  enthusiastic  for  a  food  if  his  parents  show  their  distasts 
for  it. 

AITTTOTT^CER :        Not  even  v/ith  the  plea  that  "this  is  good  for  you." 

CHAIRI'iAM  :  I  think  we  should  be  more  subtle  in  our  food  sales  talk.    Tfhen  food 

is  atti-ictive  and  tastes  p:ood,  we  like  it.     So  just  assume  that 
the  children  v/ill  like  it  too. 

A'HTOUNCER:        And  what  if  that  idea  doesn't  work? 

CIljiJRtiAlI :  There  are  lots  of  v^ays  that  an  interest  in  right  foods  may  be 

held.    The  teen-ager  might  be  kept  on  the  beam  by  his  or  her 
interest  in  a  clear  complexion.     Or  maybe  the  need  for  health  and 
vigor  to  participate  in  athletics.     I  knov;  one  family  that  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  tneir  children  to  eat  vegetables 
because  the  children  helped  produce  those  vegetables  in  a  victory 
garden, 

ANFOUNCER :        Maybe  if  children  were  to  help  in  the  kitchen  preparing  the  food, 
they'd  like  to  sample  the  product  they  helped  prepare, 

CHAIRlaAI^I:  It  has  helped.     Don't  forget  that  teenagers  like  to  conform... 

that  they  take  their  behavior  cues  from  a  person  they  admire.  Both 
the  home  and  school  may  well  take  advantage  of  these  facts  to  help 
teen-agers  keep  good  food  habits. 

AMOWCER :        We've  talked  about  good  eating  habits,  but  how  about  the  foods 
children  should  get  every  day?     I  know  that  milk  is  high  on  the 
list , 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.    A  glass  at  each  meal  and  a  cup  of 

soup  or  dessert  will  generally  take  care  of  the  amount.  Then 
there  should  be  at  least  tv/o  servings  of  fruit,., make  one  a 
citrus  fruit  or  tomatoes  for  Vitamin  C, 

AInIWOUTICER  :        And  vegetables  too. 

CHAIRIIM :  Yes.     Potatoes  and  tv\ro  other  vegetables.     One  should  be  a  green 

or  yellow  vegetable  for  Vitamin  A. 

AIJNOUIICER:        And  what  about  meat? 

CH/ilRMAN  :  Meat  or  fish  or  poultry.. .or  some  other  protein  food ..  .should  be 

served  at  least  once  in  the  day.  Eggs  are  an  important  protein 

food  that  should  be  served  daily,  or  at  least  four  times  a  week. 

ANNOUNCER:        I  suppose  cereals  should  make  their  appearance  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  day. 


CMIRiTO 


With  emphasis  on  the  whole  grain  or  enriched  cereals  and  bread. 
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ANNOUNCER:       Butter  or  fortified  margarine,  I  know  are  on  the  list, 
about  sv/eets? 


But  v^hat 


CHAIRI^1A.N:         They're  good  for  energy  after  other  needs  are  met,  but  svireets 
should  not  take  the  place  of  the  foods  we  just  mentioned.  The 
child  should  get  the  lasic  foods  first  and  then  he  can  have 
additional  items  as  needed  to  satisfy  his  appetite  and  his 
desires . 

ANNOUNCER:       Vi'ell,  it  looks  like  we  have  our  feeding  program  outlined. 

CHAIRMN:         I'd  like  to  close  v/ith  this  suggestion,  i^on't  vrorry  about  your 

children's  food  habits.    Time  and  patience  are  needed.    Be  casual, 
avoid  issues  and  discipline  at  the  table,  and  allow  some  choice. 
Your  aim  is  to  guide  your  children  to  real  enjoyment  of  good  food. 
It's  a  worthwhile  goal  v;hen  you  remember  that  good  food  habits  in 
a  young  child  v/ill  bear  dividends  all  through  his  life . 


ANNOUNCER:        Thank  you,  Ivirs  . 


for  this  discussion  of  eating  habits. 


Listen  in  again  next  week  to  another  program  on  FOOD  TAKES  A 

DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  vd.th  your 

Nutrition  Committee . 


MUSIC: 


THEIvE  TO  END, 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  conimittees  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  program.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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Food  Makes  a  Difference 


ANNOUNCER: 

MUSIC: 

ANNOUNCER: 


CHAIRIliAN: 

ANNOUNCER: 

CHAIRi'IAN: 

ANiroUNCER: 
CHAIR  J/IAN: 


ANNOUNCER: 


cr  ^  f%  A  ^  tolcopptrotlon  with 


RAISING  YOUR  OVfN  POOD 


FOR  YOUR  <3im  REASON 


'.7e  bring  you  now  ....    FOOD  IIAKES  A  DIFFERENCE. 
THEl'E    (10  seconds) 

Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

committee ..  .presents  FOOD  liAKES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekly  feature  on 

food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  vdsely  and  well.    Miss   , 

chairman  of  the  committee,  is  with  us  today  to  talk  about  home 
gardening. 

Not  the  mechanics  of  home  gardening ,. .or  how  to  get  rid  of  garden 
pests... but  hov\r  a  garden  vfill  help  not  only  ourselves,  but  also 
help  us  to  share  our  plenty  with  those  who  are  so  greatly  in  need, 

"ifilhat  you  mean  is  that  if  a  lot  of  American  folk  grow  their  own 
food,  we  can  share  some  of  our  bounty  with  the  cold,  hungry,  people 
whose  land  was  directly  hit       the  war.    That's  it,  isn't  it? 

That's  just  what  I  mean.    Millions  of  Europeans  are  face  to  face 
with  huhger,,.we  have  an  obligation  to  help  them.    And  home  garden- 
ing is  one  of  the  ways  each  of  us  can  contribute. 

Sounds  simple  and  direct. 

It  is  simple  and  direct.    The  only  trouble  is:    V/e  try  to  put  on 
blinders ,. .to  shut  out  the  ugly  sight  of  hungry  people.    Many  of 
us    are  too  busy  concentrating  on  blueprints  for  peace,,.on 
charters  for  international  organizations .on  promulgation  of  world 
treaties.    Those  are  important  jobs  that  must  get  done.    But  we 
can't  eat  treaties.    And  ire  can't  make  a  meal  of  charters i    Not  the 
kind  I  have  in  mind,  anyway.    The  kind  that  gives  fuel  to  a  cold 
and  hungry  body. 

The  hungry  of  the  vrorld  are  looking  to  America  tqiielp  feed  them. 
At  least,  during  this  critical  period  after  the  v<rar,  v;hen  their 
own  fields  are  still  torn  vath  mines ,.  ,vrhen  implements  are  scarce. 
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And  to  cap  everything,  nature  plays  one  of  its  tricks,  and  plagues 
the  southern  hemisphere  vath  ohe  of  the  worst  droughts  in  fifty 
years . 

It  certainly  is  a  different  picture  than  our  allies  expected  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Yes,  much  different.    The  new  davm  of  world  peace  was  beautiful. 
But  little  did  these  survivors  of  five  and  a  half  years  of  the 
worst  Virar  the  world  has  known,  know  that  there  was  one  horseman 
that  the  end  of  the  war  hadn't  polished  off.    And  suddenly  they 
heard  the  hoofs,  and  saw  the  spectre  of  famine... 

Not  that  they  hadn't  known  hunger  and  cold  and  privation  throughout 
the  war  years.    It's  just  that  when  you're  fighting  for  liberty, 
you  can  forget  how  empty  your  stomach  is.    But  v/hen  the  last  shot 
is  fired,  you  begin  to  remember  hov/  hungry  a  guy  can  get. 

And  that's  our  cue  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

And  we  can,.    For  we  expect  to  grow  a  lot  of  food  this  year... 
probably  the  most  we've  ever  raised. 

And  believe  me,  I.Ir.    that  should  be  a  lot  of  food. 

liuring  the  war  we  were  supplying  both  civilians  and  a  far-flung 
armyo..in  addition  to  providing  our  allies  part  of  the  food  they 
needed  to  keep  fighting.    Our  farmers  broke  one  record  after 
another,    ^nd  they  can  do  it  again.    There  is  no  reason  to  lovrer 
our  total  food  goal  at  this  point  of  the  game. 

Not  as  long  as  there  are  hungry  and  starving  people  v»'hom  we 've 
promised  to  help... and  not  as  long  as  so  many  American  fam.ilies 
are  able  to  pay  for  what  they  like  to  eat. 

In  a  v/ord,  there  is  no  shortage  of  food  here ..  .even  though  vre  may 
not  be  able  to  get  exactly  what  we  vrant,  when  we  vrant  it. 

But  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  world  food  picture  •    And  a  lot  of 
hungry  people... old  people,  young  people,  people  who  need  help. 

Unless  they  have  adequate  food,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  sickness, 
liije  must  share  enough  of  our  abundance  to  prevent  the  weakened 
condition  that  makes  folks  susceptible  to  many  ills. 

And  one  thing  we  can  do,  you,.,. and  I... and  others,... is  to  get  out 

our  garden  tools  and  start  that  home  garden  just  as  soon  as  the 
season  permits.    The  sooner  v^e  start,  the  sooner  we  can  ease  some 
of  the  misery  that  is  the  end  product  of  war  and  destruction. 

That's  right,  Mr,   ,  and  besides  helping  our  allies,  we 

Tirill  also  be  doing  ourselves  a  good  turn  v;hen  v/e  have  a  home 
garden.    Many  families  learned  to  apply  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition  because  of  their  wartLme  victory  garden  activities. 
Many  folks  learned  to  eat  and  like  a  lot  of  vegetables  just 
because  they  grev/  them  in  their  own  gardens. 
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ANNOUNCER:       've  think  at  our  house  that  there's  something  about  a  garden-fresh 

vegetable  that  has  an  out-of-this-v7orld  taste,  when  it  comes  to  the 
ta  ble  • 

CHiilRllIAN:         Plenty  of  school  children  have  felt  that  way  about  vegetables 
grown  in  the  school  garden. 

ANNOUNCER:        I  can  believe  it  ^young  green  onions  and  crisp  radishes  freshly 

pulled  from  the  ground, . .early  peas,  sweet  and  tender... and  in  the 
early  fall,  shiny  red  tomatoes,  golden  squash,  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  vegetables  that  school  garden  can  grovj-,  if  carefully 
planned, 

CHAIRMAN:         You  have  the  idea  some  of  the  food  for  school  lunches  raised 

right  on  the  scene  1   -^nd  how  the  children  do  enjoy  eating  the 
vegetables  they  raise  in  their  school  soil.    Food  dislikes  seem 
to  be  "gone  with  the  wind*" 

ANNOUNCER:        Pet  peeves  gone . .  .nutrition  improved  by  eating  a  better  variety 
, . , .what  other  benefits  can  be  credited  to  gardening? 

CHAIPu!.IAN:         'i/ell,  let's  thin;   of  the  hom.e  garden  again.    There's  a  saying  that 
good  fences  make  good  neighbors  1    3ut  plenty  of  neighbors  have 
becom.e  staunch  friends  leaning  over  those  "good  fences"  to 
exchange  garden  ideas,  seeds,  and  plants, 

ANNOUiJCER:        And  Yrhen  folks  share  a  community  garden  plot,  they  cften  make 
new  friends,  don't  they? 

CHAIRIliAN:         That's  right.    Good  gardens,  good  neighbors,  good  friends. 

Besides  that,  lots  of  people  find  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  that 
automatically  come  v/ith  their  gardening  efforts  add  up  to  real 
assets  on  the  health  ledger, 

ANNOUNCER:        And  in  addition  it  is  very  satisfying  to  see  something  grow  from  a 
seed... see  it  grov^,  and  get  ripe  and  luscious ..  .and  then  fetch  it 
for  your  salad  of  a  summer  evening.    Funny  thing  that  every  one 
doesn't  go  in  for  gardening, 

CHAIRiiiAN:         Perhaps  some  are  a  little  afraid  they'll  fail,... some  need  advice 
and  aren't  sure  where  they  can  get  it.    Nev;  gardeners  need  to 
know  what,  when,  how,  and  how  much  to  plant. 

ANNOUNCER:        If  any  of  you  listeners  are  in  that  spot,  we'd  like  to  fix  you  up; 

just  drop  a  card  to  ^  . 

The  right  bulletin  to    answer  your  questions  will  be  mailed  to 
you  promptly. 


CHAIRMN:         And  while  you're  plotting  your  garden,  start  thinking  about  your 
food  preservation  plans,  too.    The  two  go  hand  in  hand.    More  of 
the  foods  that  lend  themselves  well  to  canning,  brining,  freezing, 
cellar  or  pit  storage,  i7ill  be  planted  if  your  garden  and 
preserving  plans  are  v>rorked  out  at  the  same  time. 
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AMOUircER:  And  that's  the  garden  picture  with  the  1946  tag.  It's  not  for 
victory  this  year.  It's  for  peace.  And  humanity.  Try  it  out 
yourself.    But  v/e  warn  3rou...once  the  bug  gets  you,  you're  a 

goner,    ixany  thanks,  Miss   ,  for  being  here  today. 

Listen  in  again    next  week  to  another  program  on  FOOD  AlAKES  A 

DIFFERENCE  presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  v/ith  your 

Nutrition  Committee . 


MUSIC:  TIIHIE  TO  EJtt). 


(An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation  7d.th 
the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
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aFiICUITCER:    ¥e  bring  you  now  ...  FOOD  i'^^KES  A  DIFFERSS 
hUSIC:  THEiviS  (10  seconds) 

iiirilO uIICSR :    station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  ITutrition 

Committee  ...  presents  FOOD  I-J^KES  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekl3^  fcrtvjre  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    Today,  ovr  guest 
is  Miss            ^                           chairman  of  the  Nutrition  Committee  ... 
and  she's  going  to  explain  one  of  the  Nation's  plans  for  inc2:i:ig  the 
most  of  our  wheat  supplies.    Am  I  right,  Miss   ? 


CHA-IEilAlI: 


Ml^OulTCIlR: 


You  het  you  arel  Our  story  today  deals  v/ith  the  "new" 
probably  heard  folks  talk  a  great  deal  about  lately. 


rio\''j:  you've 


I  haven't  spent  very  much  time  around  kitchens 
of  the  "80  percent  extraction"  flour. 


but  I  have  heard 


CHA.n: 


The  very  samej    That's  really  the  correct  name  for  it.    As  you We 
certainly  heard,  the  world  wheat  supplies  are  extremely  critical. 
So,  President  Truman  has  asked  the  people  of  this  countr;-  to  nake 
the  most  of  our  viheat  crop  so  that  vre  v/ill  be  able  to  keep  our 
promise  to  feed  hungry  people  abroad.    This  new  flour  uses  uore  of 
the  wheat,  and  therefore,  stretches  our  wheat  supply. 

And  by  stretching  the  wheat  supply,  more  food  is  available  to  be 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  where  many  people  are  starving. 

That's  the  dreadful  side  of  the  story,    Americans  just  can't  sit  idly 
by  while  many  less  fortunate  people  are  near  starvation.    As  I 
remember,  ever  since  we  entered  the  war  the  United  States  has  promised 
the  liberated  countries  that  they  could  count  on  us  for  food  to  tide 
them  along  until  their  ovm  food  becomes  available,  again.    In  fact, 
our  promise  v;as  stronger  than  that.    We  have  said  that  those  folks 
shall  not  go  hungry, 

ANITOUIICIIR:    And  for  that  reason  it's  necessary  for  us  to  share  food  with  the 
hungry  people  of  the  liberated  and  conquered  nations. 


AFxTOUlTCER: 


CHallUlAIT: 
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CHA.IilI-L\iTt 

AmiOUlICSR: 
CH/JHIuiil: 


AMOUITCDHS 
CHAIPiiZ/uTl 


Yes,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we  must  send  the  "fat  of  the  Ici.cl" 

We  simply  must  share  enough  of  a  few  suhstantisl  foods  to  sr.tisfy 

hunger,  and  prevent  disease  and  starvation. 

And  that's  vrhere  the  new  flour  comes  in? 

Yes,  because  this  fliur  is  more  economical  on  wheat,  v;liich, .  .conse- 
quently,makes  more  of  omt  wheat  available  for  stricken  people  abroad. 
That's  the  reason  we're  going  to  use  this  flour,  and  tho,t*s  v;l?.y  it  is 
so  valuable  to  mankind  right  now. 

Can  you  explain  this  nevr  flour  a  little  more,  Miss   ? 


iiUiiOiJiTcnR: 

liFilOuilCIE: 

CEiiiriuiiT: 


I  don't  wish  to  become  too  technical  ...  But  the  new  flour  is  made 
from  more  of  the  wheat  kernel  than  is  the  flour  that  we're  used  to 
using.  For  instance,  in  the  milling  process  72  percent  or  less  of  the 
wheat  grain  has  gone  into  our  regular  white  flour,    Ifhercas,  the  new 
flour  uses  80  percent  of  the  wheat  kernel.    Consequently,  tj:C  flour 
gets  that  name  of  "80  percent  extraction"  flour. 

Then  for  the  next  few  months  our  flour  will  be  milled  to  include  more 
of  the  wheat  kernel  than  does  the  more  highly  refined  v/hite  flour 
that  v/e're  used  to. 

Yes,  that's  the  idea.  And  this  change  in  milling  is  apt  to  last  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer. 


,  what  kind  of  bread  does  tlic  "new" 


Tell  us,  Miss 
flour  make? 


Pretty  much  the  same  a.s  the  white  bread  you've  been  eating  all  these 
years. 


AmTO'JlTCSpL:    lot  dark  bread  then? 

CiL..iriiL'i.iT:      Definitely  not.    Many  folks  are  rather  skeptical  about  tho  flovx  ... 

But  that's  because  they  haven't  seen  the  flour  yet.    The  flovx  is  not 
dark,  and  neither  is  the  bread  made  of  this  flour.    Those  v;ho  have 
seen  the  new  flour  and  bread  . . .  and  have  tasted  the  brca,d  arc 
optimistic  •••  and  v;ith  good  reason, 

iiiTiTOulTCSll:    How  so? 

CHiilPaLUi!      Well,  the  Department  of  iigriculture  baking  laboratories  have  been  doing 
some  rather  extensive  experimenting  on  this  nev/  flour^  President 
Truman  tasted  this  nev;  bread  at  a  press  conference  a  fov;  i;ecks  ago.  So 
did  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  several  members  of  the  press. 
Everyone  agreed  it  was  very  similar  to  regular  v/hito  bread.     It  has 
fine  flavor  ...  some  described  it  as  more  "wheaty"  than  ovj"  usual  white 
bread.    And  they  liked  this  "wheaty"  flavor  too. 


iiHlTOUilCUK: 


What  did  the  loaf  of  bread  look  like? 
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CHiilBiiiill:      It  was  slightly  smaller  than  a  loaf  of  the  conventional  ■bclcor^s  white 
"bread.    The  texture  was  a  little  more  firm        well         more  like  a 

lopf  of  '^homemajde"  "bread.    Some  of  the  tasters  at  the  President's  press 

conference  Uad  to  examine  the  new  loaf  and  compare  it  closely  in 

strong  daylight  with  a  loaf  of  regular  bread  in  order  to  tell  the 
difference, 

iiMOUlICSIi;    Just  how  would  you  descri"be  the  color  of  the  "bread? 

CHiJPJuilTj      As  I  said,  the  "bread  made  from  the  80  percent  extraction  flocir  is  not 
dark.    Actually,  the  "bread  is  a  slightly  creamy  color, 

ANlTOlilTCIIR;    That  gives  us  a  good  "mind's  eye"  view  of  the  bread  made  from  80  per 

cent  extraction  flour.    Miss  ,  I'm  sure  honomakers  are 

very  much  interested  in  learning  what  kind  of  cake  can  "be  made  with 
the  new  flour* 

CHiilPiiAlT:      I'm  sure  they  are.    And  I  can  say  th«.t  coffee  cake  and  sv;oet  rolls 

made  with  the  new  flour  were  hard  to  distinguish  from  tl?.e  so^rples  made 
with  ordinary  "white"  flour,  A  few  tpkerj  tests  with  yellow  crk:e  seem 
to  show  that  the  new  flour  should  give  the  baker  no  trouble  in  cake 
making, 

AiJKOuilCIE;    Well  ,,.  so  much  for  baking.    Now,  what  can  you  tell  us  r."bov.t  the  food 
value  of  the  nev;  flour  and  bread? 

CHAIPaL'iil:      They  actually  have  the  edge  in  food  value  when  we  compare  this  new 

product  with  uneiuriched  white  flo\ir.    This  "80  percent"  ilovx  has  more 
iron  ,.,  B  vitamins,  especially  thiamine  ,,,  and  better  equality 
protein  than  unenriched  white  flour, 

AFlJlOiijiTCEPL:    Won't  the  nev;  flour  sold  in  retail  stores  be  enriched? 

CHAIxUIAil;      I  think  most  of  it  will.    Enrichment  of  flour  is  voluntrxy  on  the  pr>xt 
of  the  millers  in  most  states.    But  about  65  percent  of  the  vrhite  flour 
on  the  market  has  been  enriched.    It  seems  likely  that  nr.ny  nillers  the 
coiintry  over  will  "enrich*^  the  new  flour  they  mill  for  the  retail  trade, 

AiNilTOUilCI]^:    What  about  the  new  bread,,.  Will  it  be  enriched? 


SHiUPauiil:      yes,  it  will.    War  Food  Order  Uo,  1  is  still  in  effect.    ;aid  this  order 
requires  enrichment  of  all  v/hite  bread  and  rolls  made  by  the  comnercial 
bpJcers  ,,.  and  bread  pjid  rolls  made  from  the  "80  percent  extraction" 
flour  will  be  enriched  according  to  that  order, 

AlIilOUlTCSR:    That's  good  news.    Anything  else  about  the  new  flour? 

CHziirJuJT:      The  new  flour  contains  no  visible  brpn,  so  I'd  like  to  onsvcr  a 

question  I've  been  asked  several  tines:    There's  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  have  any  different  digestive  effects  than  the  \7hite  flour 
we're  accustomed  to  using. 


AKHOUlTCSri:    Well,  Miss   i.,  you've  given  us  a  nunter  of  interesting 

facts  and  you've  made  it  very  plain  to  us  that  this  nev;  flour  v;ill 
product  al)out  the  spiie  kind  of  "bread  we're  used  to, 

CHiliUIAiTj     Yes,    .  ljut  the  fact  that  bhe  new  flour  will  do  a  good  job 

in  our  bakeries  and  home  kittihens  is  really  not  the  important  feature 
it  has.    As  I  said  at  the  start  of  the  broadcast  ...  the  flovx  was 
adopted  in  order  to  nake  no re  wheat  and  flour  available  to  our  hungry 
neighbors  overseas.    And  by  using  this  new  flour  and  brooxl  which 
is  more  than  acceptable         it's  really  pleasing  ,.,  we  ecu  help  make 
the  most  of  our  wheat  crop,  and  hardly  know  we're  doing  om-  bit, 

AlTiTOulTCSEt    Well,  friends,  there  you  have  some  facts  about  the  new  80  percent 

extraction  flour.    We're  happy  that  this  flour  provides  wheat  cjid  flour 
that  will  help  us  fulfill  our  promise  to  people  in  liberated  and 
conquered  countries  ,..  that  they  will  not  go  hungry,    IIoj.ij'-  thanks, 

Miss   ,  for  being  here  today.    Friends,  listen  in 

again  next  feek  for  another  program  on  FOOD  I-UKSS  ja.  DIFF3R2iTCC, 

presented  by  Station    in  cooperation  with  your   

Nutrition  Committee, 

MUSIC:  THEME  TO  END, 


An  exclusive  service  to  loc.?l  nutrition  committees  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  and  national  nutrition  program,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.  
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aHHOuITCS?.; 

i-rosic: 


in  eaiop«rotlon  with 

^lAKIIIS  TSS  MOST  OF  "OIB  DAILY  BREaD" 

We  tring  you  now  ...  FOOD  i-uiKES  A  DIFFEREInICE. 
THEJ'iE  (lO  seconds) 

Station    in  coopor^'tion  vdth  your  (locrl,  county)  Nutrition 

Conriittee  ...  presents  FOOD  i-jO-vKSS  A  DIFFEREKCS,  p.  v/cekly  foatua-e  on 
food  to  help  you  feed  your  fnnily  wisely  and  well.    As  usurl,  Hiss 

 ,  chp.irnan  of  the  connittee  is  oil  hciid-  ».«  she 

tells  me  with  sone  very  fine  reasons  njid  wpys  for  vising  cvory  "bit 
of  the  "bread  you  buy. 


CILJPJIAIT:      That's  right, 


Usually  v;e  don' t  give  nuch  thought 


to  that  slice  or  tv;o  of  bre^d  that  "goes  begging"  at  the  dinner  table 
But  in  these  d^ys  when  world  wheat  supplies  are  criti colly  short, 
we  must  ...  all  of  us  ...make  the  most  of  every  slice  ciiCt  crunb  of 
bread. 


AFiTOUilCEr-: 

chaiei:ait: 

AifiTOulTCIS: 

CHiiiHiuui: 

^lOUlTClJ]^: 


In  my  opinion.  Miss 


"v/aste"  is  bad  any  tine. 


It  certainly  is  ,..  but  wasting  bre.ad  or  wheat  in  any  lora  is  es- 
pecially tragic  right  now,  when  people  in  nany  countries  arc  so  short 
of  food  that  they  would  welcone  evejj  a  "crust  of  bread", 

I  haven't  been  snooping  around  nany  kitchens  lately  ,,,  but  I^d  guess 
nost  fanilies  throw  away  sone  bread  every  day  or  so  ,,,  especirlly 
when  it  gets  noldy. 

Dry  or  noldy  bread  is  throvm  away  all  too  often  in  oil  too  moiry  hones 

Considering  the  whole  nation,  a  lot  of  bread  nust  find  its  v;r;^  to  the 
garbage  cans  everj-  day. 

We  wouldn't  think  of  wasting  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  nost  hone- 
nakers  can  toss  out  a  half  a  slice  without  a  quoin,  lust  before  the 
broo.dcast  I  did  a  little  figuring  with  paper  and  pencil, 

i^fiTOuilCE?.:    I  noticed  tho.t.    Another  atonic  theory,  or  sonething? 
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CEiJIULUlS     Hardly,  "but  n^r  res-ults  are  alnost  as  startling,  ■> 
Asstining  tiiat  every  ffnily  fcn  America  wastes  a  half  a  slice  of  "bread 
every  day        Believe  it  or  not,  this  country  wastes  a  half  nillion 
pounds  of  bread  every  day.  And  I  think  it's  quit©  likely  that  v;e  do 
waste  that  much  "bread  a  dpy, 

<U!liTO'UlTCS?L:    And  wasted  breed  neans  less  whe?^  for  the  h\angry  folks  in  far  a\i;ay 
lands, 

CHAI21uuTl      That's  why  we  nust  try  to  save  and  use  every  scrap  of  "bread, 

AifilOUlTCSR:    All  right  »,«  Let's  stop  wasting,  and  nnke  use  of  nil  the  "bread  we  "buy. 
Any  tips  on  how  we  can  nnke  the  nost  of  ''our  daily  "breed".  Hiss 
  ? 


CHAIEILi'iiTx      I  certainly  have  I    And  first  a  biiying  trip        take  hone  oiil:-  as  much 
"brepid  as  you  think  your  fanily  actually  needs.    You  might  chec3k  your 
"bread  supply  "before  you  start  for  the  narket,    May"be  you  have  enough 
on  hand  to  last  until  yo\ir  next  trip  to  the  store,    Sonc  folks  have 
formed  the  habit  of  ordering  bread  every  tine  they  go  shopping  just 
because  the  fanily  likes  "today's"  bread.    Mpjiy  honennkcrs  have  found 
that  they  bring  hone  fresh  bread  before  their  f-^nily  has  had  a  chpjice 
to  eat  the  previoiis  supply, 

iiHiiOUlTCEE.:    Then  you  reconr.iend  that  honen^^kers  shoilld  estimate  their  brcrd  needs 
©,s  closely  as  they  can  in  order  to  prevent  bread  waste* 

CH/LiraIi\*.Tj      That's  ny  first  recomendation,  Mr,   , 


Aifi'OolTCSEt  Miss 


AmTO'OlICSR: 


.  folks  who  live  alone  and  prei^r-rc  norls  just 
for  themselves  do  have  a  bread  problem,  seems  to  mo.     If  thoy  buy  a 
whole  lonf,  by  the  tine  they  get  down  to  the  "last  crust",  it  gets 
pretty  dry, 

I  advise  those  people  to  ask  their  neighborhood  grocer  for  a  smaller 
loaf  of  bread         naybe  a  half-poxind  loaf.    Maybe  he  doesn't  have  it... 
but  he  could,  if  he  found  that  enough  of  his  customers  vrantcd  a 
smaller-thnji-avorage  loaf  of  bread.  It  seems  likely  that  a  10  percent 
smaller  loaf  \vill  bo  made  legnl  in  many  states.     (IJOTD:  ClUiCIC  L^ST 
DEVELOH^iENT  xiLONG  THIS  LlilE  AT  Tli^iE  OF  USING  SCRIPT), 


Fr?i2ikly,  Miss  _______________________ 

ny  home.    We  rather  prefer  bread  a  dny  or  so  out  of  th 


bread  isn't  much  of  a  problem  at 

bri:o  shop. 


CHAIEiiALIJ      I«n  glad  to  hoar  that. 


because  brcrd  a  fcv;  days  old, 


though  it  mry  be  a  little  dry,  is  not  stale, ..as  some  folks  think. 
However,  regardless  of  our  choice,  sometimes  we  find  that  our  grocer 
has  sold  all  of  "today's"  baking.     If  that's  the  case,  v;e  shoiildn't 
grumble  at  him.  Truth  is  ,..  we  should  "pat  him  on  the  back"  for 
stocking  the  ?jnount  of  bread  he  thinks  his  customers  v;ill  buy  even 
if  it  neans  he  runs  short  some  days. 
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CiLlI?aL"dT  CONTINUES; 


iimTOITiTCailJ 


That  grocer  is  conplying  with  the  spirit  of  War  Food  Order  I'o.  1  which 
encourages  him  to  ^uy  only  as  much  "bread  as  he  estimates  will  sell  in 
a  nomal  day.  Sonetines  he  has,  on  another  shelf,  some  "bror-d  left  over 
from  the  day  "before,  when  he  proba"bly  over-estinated  his  custoner's 
needs.    So,  friends,  don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  day-old  ■bror-.d* 

If  freshness  of  bre^d  is  such  an  asset,  what's  the  best  way  of  keeping 
a  loaf  of  bread  fresh. 


CHiil^ilAll:     Well . 


you  can  do  a  lot  to  hold  onto  that  freshness  after 


CH/ilBilAH: 
CEQlUli-uUT: 


you  get  the  broad  hone. 
Just  how,  Miss   


We  should  renenber  that  a  well-ventilated  bread  box  is  one  good  place 
to  store  bread.  An  even  better  place  is  your  refrigerator,  if  you  can 
nake  room  for  the  bread, 

A  refrigerator  is       odd  place  to  find  a  loaf  of  breojd* 

Hot  so  odd  as  it  night  seen,  A  refrigerator  prevents  bread  fron  molding 
and  from  becoming  stnle.    But  whether  you  store  bread  in  a  brenii  box 
or  refrigerator,  be  sure  that  you  wrr»p  the  bread  closely  in  noisturc- 
proof  paper. 


aMOLITCEH:    Sounds  like  nighty  good  advice  to  mo.  Kiss 


loMt  do 


you  have  any  other  ways  of  saving  that  "half  slice"  of  bread  v;g  were 
talking  p.bout  a  few  minutes  ago? 

It  would  be  worth  the  effort  to  serve  only  as  nuch  bread  at  a  neal  as 
you  think  your  family  vants.  It's  better  to  replenish  the  brcrxl  plate 
than  to  have  unused  slices  drying  out  at  the  table,    There* s  too  nuch 
temptation  to  throw  away  the  extra  bread  that  is  returned  to  the 
kitchen.    You  might  find  that  slicing  bread  at  the  table  ,,,  or  serving 
half  slices  ,,,  cuts  down  bread  waste. 


AMOUITCERJ    Well,  now,  Miss 


of  hand  and  become  pretty  dry  and  hard 
done,  has  there? 


oven  if  sone  bread  does  get  out 
, , .  no  real  drar^c  has  been 


ciLiiPJii'ai: 

iUfiTOUlTCHR: 
CHAIPai;.!!: 


Mercy  noi  There  are  scores  of  ways  to  use  drj'  bread 
will  give  you  nighty  tasty  dishes  tooi 


mC.  ways  that 


I'll  vouch  for  that.    Bread  pudding  is  one  of  my  very  favorites. 

Yes,  dry  brerrL  can  be  turned  into  delicious  desserts  like  breroi  pudding, 
fruit  betty  or  brked  fruit  scallop.    And  when  it  cones  to  toast  ... 
well,  dry  bread  is  in  a  class  by  itself.    Dry  bread  is  just  as  good  or 
even  better  for  French  toast,  hot  nilk  toast,  and  cheese  or  cinnanon 
toast  than  noist  fresh  bread,    iUad  don't  ever  forget  that  dry  bread 
sliced  thinly,  makes  that  real  treat  ,.,  brown  Helba  toast. 
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AMOUIKSE:  Miss 


arenH  we  overlooking  tread  crunbs? 


CmiPaiAil:      Hot  for  a  second. 


Dry  tread 


thr.t  is  very  dry 


"bread, .  .when  grated, .  .makes  fine  "bread  cr-aD"bs.    And  yof.^11  find  these 
crunts  well  nigh  perfect  for  coating  foods  "before  frying  or 
topping  for  "baked  dishes  ...  or  stuffing  for  green  peppers  and  other 
vegeta"bles.    And  cr"un"b  cake,  cran"b  pie,  and  crun"b  cookies  r-ro  "tops" 
on  nany  an  all-star  menu, 

AiWO'uiTCHP.J    And  I  for  one  will  never  forget  how  "bread  crunbs  used  to  contrToute 
to  the  wonderful  turkey  dressing  nother  used  to  npke* 


CHiilllilAlI: 


So,  the  challenge  to  every  honenaker  is  ...  Let  no  crux.a"b  "be  vrastedi 
If  we  concentr-ate  on  not  wasting  the  crunbs,  I  think  the  half  slices 
and  half  loaves  will  take  care  of  thenselves.  Regardless  of  liow  we 
do  it,  I  urge  that  every  fnnily  take  seriously  the  need  for  nrking  the 
most  of  "our  daily  "bread".    We  mst  stop  wasting  tread,  so  nore  wheat 
and  tread  can  te  sent  to  our  hungry  neightors  overseas* 


AiM0UiTG3R:    Thank  you.  Miss 


 ^        for  the  interesting  story  aoout  tread 

and  thanks  too,  for  teing  with  us  today.    Friends,  listen  in 
again  next  week  to  another  progrnn  on  FOOD  IvuiKES  a  DIFFIEI11TG2 

presented  ty  Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (locrl,  county) 

Nutrition  Connittcc, 


MUSIC: 


THEffl  TO  EilD, 


An  exclusive  service  to  local  n^jitrition  comittees  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  Nation."!  Nutrition  Progrnn,  Departncnt  of 
Agriculture, 


RSSv-91-1946 


Your  Nutrition  Conmiittee  presents 


-FOOD  M_aKE6  a  DIFFEREWCE 


■    UNITED  STaTEo  DEPAi^TMEKT  'OF  AGRICULTURE 
in  cooperation  with  State  and 
National  Nutrition  Prograrii,^ 

FaTS  ...  Save  a  LITTLE;  HELP  A  LoT      ^^-^^^c^  ^   '  «tC?'^-^ 


MNOUiMCER:  ¥e  bring  you  now  ...  FOOD  MAKES  ii  DIFFERENCE. 
MUSIC:  (THEME  -  10  SECOwDS) 

ANNOUNCER:  Station    in  cooperation  with  your  (local,  county)  ^Nutrition  Com'*' 

mittee  ...  presents  FOOD  JMKSS  A  DIFFERENCE,  a  weekly  feature' on  food 
to  help  you  feed  your  fainily  wisely  and  well.     Our  gUes't  today  is 
Miss  .     AS  chairman  of  the  Nutrition  ComMittee,  Miss 
 ~~                   ,  we  look  to  you  for  timely  news  frora  the  food  front. 


Vlfhat's  on  the  program  this  time? 

CKaIRMaN:     Today,   (announcer;   I'd  like  to  nut  in  a  call  for  help  to  all  our  women 
listeners . 

ANNOUNCER:  VvTiy  the  desperate  plea? 

GHAlRi..;jil\I :     It  is  a  plea  all  right  ...  to  aid  neighbors  ...  distant  ones  ...  who  need 
bread  and  cooking  fats . 

/\Ni^iOUj^CER:  You' re  •  referring  to  the  national  effort  to  send  fooa  to  the  millions  of 
undernourished  people  in  v/ar  torn  countries. 

CHaIRLJU^!:     Only  I'd  like  to  talk  in  terms  of  individuals.     It's  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  sufferings  of  millions .    Picture  instead  one  mother  look- 
ing at  her  child  ...  a  child  with  arms  and  legs  and  chest  'i/asted  away 
because  of  malnutrition.     If  we  knew  that, mother  couldn't  obtain  food 
for  the  next  meal,  we'd  prepare  her  a  good  meal  in  our  homes. 

Ai\INOUi-;CER:  And  much  as  we're  willing,  v;e  can't  do  it  because  of  the  thousands  of 
miles  that  separate  us  and  that  mother. 

CHAlRMii-Ks     That's  v/hy  we  have  to  depend  on  the  supply  lines  that  are  working,  ne 

can't  invite  that  particular  neighbor  to  a  chicken  dinner  with  vegetables 
and  fruit  and  milk,  but  we  can  cut  do-vm  our  own  use  of  grain  so  that 
more  vdll  be  shipped  abroad.    We  can  offer  her  a  share  of  our  fats  and 
oils  for  energy. 

.U\1N0UI-';CER:  But  how  do  you  answer  the  critics  who  say  v;e  can't  feed  the  world? 

JHAIRlilAN:     Of  course  the 'United  States  can't  feed  the  world,     i.e  produce  only  10 
percent  of  its  food.    But  we're  the  best  able  to  help,    ^'vhat's  more, 
v;e  can  help  without  going  hungry  ourselves.    All  we  have  to  do  is 
avoid  waste . 
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Al\fKOUNCERj       I  can  see  v/hy  you  are 'making  your  app.eal  to  our  women  listeners  c.. 
this  aid  must  start  in  the  home. 

CHjilRMM-:        'Yes   . . in.  the'--ki-tchen. ;   And   ''d  particularly  like  to  stress  the 
'    saving  of  fats-  and  ■  oils  .     The>.j  are  high  calorie  foods.  Because 
they  provide  fuel  for  energy,  they're  joarticularly  needed  abroad. 

MNOUKCi.R:       I'd  also  say  they  add  to  the  enjo^/raent  of  eating.     Cooking  vdth 
fats  develops  a  pleasing  flavor-  in  foods. 

CHAI211AN;         So  important  when  the  diet  consists  chiefly  of  cereals   ...  as  it 
does  in  many  of  the  v/ar-torn  countries. 

MNOUNCER:      Well,  we  certainly  canity  (Sicpect..  people  to  make  a  comeback  ...  pro- 
■  ■/    duce  food,  mine  coal.  and,;^V"0-rk.  in' industry  if  they're  at  a  low 

^  .  ebb.   •.  .'-i  ■.{■:'   '  .  . 

CKAlHt'lfill :         That's  why  it's  so  important -now  to. share  our  food  fats.     But  fats 
are  needed  for  more  than  energy.    A  certain  araount  is  essential  for 
^body  structiire  and  functions.  ■ 


Al^NOUl\fC";R:       Hov/  do  you  mean? 

CHAlRUilAH:        lYo  need  fat  stored  around  the  vital  organs  of  our  body  to  act  as  sort 

■  ■     of  a  protecting  cushion.-    It's  also  dosirable  to  have  a  little  fat 

stored  just  under  the  skin  and  between  the  muscles.     A  small  amount 
of  fat  is  used  in  cell  structure  of  our  bodies.    Yil'e  need  a  little 

■  ■-'  ■■    to  absorb  certain  essential  food  values  from  thu  digestive  tract 

into  the  blood  stream. 


AI'TKOUlv CSR:    ■   I  notice  you  repeated  the  vrard  "little"  quite  a  fevf  times  there. 

CHAIivflAil:        I  meant  to.     Important  as  f oo '  fats  ar^  in  the  diet,  we  don't  need 
the ' amount  many  people  eat  in  this  country. 

AMNOUNCER:       You  mean  we've  stored  too  r-xich  of  ours  around  the  waist  line? 

CHAIRMAIj;         The  fact  is  that  while  many  i-\mericans  have  too  much  fatty  tissue 
throughout  their  bodies,  many  people  in  other  countries  are  star- 
■  vihg  for  fats . 

AMNOUNCER:       I'm  sur'-  the  importance  of  sharing  this  food  can  hardly  be  over 
•       emphasized.     But  how  can  we  help? 

CKaIRMAI^J;         The  Famine  Emergency  Committee  asks  us  to  eat  ?.0  percent  less  fats 
and  oils  during  the  present  xvorld  shortage.    Wc  can  do  this  with 
careful  buying  ...  if  -/e  cook  with  "usud"  fats  and  if  we'll  con- 
tribute any  eiccess  to  the  salvage  drive. 


AlvmOUNCER: 


Another  case  of  the  little  drops  of  oil   ...  the  little  scraps  of 
fat  ...  v>/liich,   if  saved  in  every  kitchen,  vrill  make  a  mighty  total. 
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ANNOUNCER: 

CHAlRf'IAI; : 

Al^'NOUNCER: 
CHAIIMAIT: 

AMNOUNCER; 


CllAimUil] ; 


ANNOUNCER; 
CHAIRMAN: 

ANNOUI^ICER! 
CHAIRMiU'J : 


AMOUNCERi 


CmRMAN : 


ANNOUE'CER: 


Yes,  someone  has  figured  that     "  every  man,  v/oman,  and  school  child  vd.ll 
save  a  teaspoon  of  fat  a  day,      ,  can  conserve  a  total  of  one  million 
pounds  of  fat  a  day  in  this  country. 

Quito  an  impressive  total   ...  and  certainly  the  small  saving  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  a  day  shouldn't  be  a  hardship  on  anyone.     But  let's  mention 
some  of  the  ways  this  saving  can  be  accomplished. 

First,  we  can  cut  dov/n  on  our  purchases.     Instead  of  a  pound  of  lard 
or  shortening  a  month,  we  used  four-fifths  of  a  pound. 

We'd  save  our  20  percent  right  off. 

And  we  should  buy  fats  and  oils  only  as  needed.     This  is  no  time  to 
stock  Up  ana  have  some  of  the  supply  turn  rencid. 

Wot  v;hen  every  ounce  is  needed.     Of  course,  if  we  cut  down  on  our  pur- 
chases, we  may  have  to  pass  up  some  of  our  favorite  recipes   ...  like 
FrL,nch  fried  potatoes  and  doughnuts  ...  foods  that  call  for  deep-fat 
frying. 

Yes,  this  ■^cohomy  program  is  going  to  call  for  some  self-denial.  It'll 
mean  fcv/er  rich  cakes  and  cookies   ...  fewer  pies.     You  knov/,   a  single 
crust  open-faced  pie  in  place  of  the  two  crust  kind  vrould  moan  a  saving 
of  a  couple  of  tablespoons  of  valuable  shortening. 

And  wc  could  cut  dovm  on  the  use  of  rich  salad  dressings. 

That's  ri^ht.     Uso  more  cooked  salad  dressings. 

Looks  like  v/e'll.  all  have  to  bojome  wiser  cooks. 

Well,  much  fat  is  wasted  by  careless  cooking.     A  cake  failurv.  not  only 
means  loss  of  shortening,  but  precious  sugar  and  flour.    And  once  fat 
has  boon  scorched  or  overheated  or  allowed  to  become  rancid,  it's  no 
good  for  cooking  use. 

Of  course  this  dark  fat  should  be  salvaged  for  industrial  uses   ...  such 
as  soap  making .' 

But  let's  keep  fat  from  th-  salvage  can  as  long  as  possible.     I'v'hen  v^e 
cook  meat  or  other  foods  in  fat,  we  should  be  careful  that  the  heat  is 
low  enough  to  prevent  the  fat  from  smoking.     Then  th^  fat  can  be  used 
again.    Of  course  saved  fats  should'  be  kept  cool,  dry  and  in  a  covered 
container  ...  in  the  refrigerator  if  possible. 

I  kno¥;  a  cook  who  has  two  containers  for  savod  kitchen  fats.     One  con- 
tainer is  for  fats  that  can  be  used  again  for  cooking.     The  other  holds 
the  fats  that  are  dark  and  unfit  for  re-use  ...  this  is  for  the  salvage 
drive. 


CHAIRMAN : 


An  excellent  practice. 


AliKOTOCER:    Maybe  you  have  some  tips  on  the'  way  to,  re-use  saved  fats   ...  so  we  won't 
be     dipping  into  the  fr^sh-  stock . 

CHAHMANs       I'd  say  the  number  one  use  of  meat  drippings  or  fat  saved  from  frying 
vrould  be  in  gravy.     Saved  fats  are  good  also  to  flavor  plain  boiled 
•-■  ■  vegetables.     Bacon  or  pork  drippings  can  b<;--  mixed  vn.th  a  little  vinegar 

and  water  and  used  as  a  dressing  for  wilted  lettuce.     Some  saved  fats 
can  be  used  on  top  of      baked  potatoes   .  . ,  or  in  pan-frying  ...  cabbage 
-  •    ■        and  other  vegetables.  ^ 

AiJNOUllCER;     I  knovi  (my  mother,  or  mfe)  uses  poultry  and  pork  fat  in  gingerbread. 

CHiiIRjIAl\[ ;       i'lnd  these  same  fats  are  good  in  viaffles  or  muffins  or  biscuits.  Also 
for  moistening  the  brGad  stuffing  for  poultry  or  moat. 

AMl^IOUNCER:     But  what  about  the  use  of  lamb  and  mutton  fats  which  have  a  distinct 
flavor? 


CHAIRMAiT:  '     It's  best  to  disguise  these  flavors.    Lamb  and  mutton  drippings  can  b^ 
usud  in  certain  dishes  v.-heru  onions  are  an  ingredient.     Or  they  can  bo 
mixed  "with  vegetables  in  soup.     If  they're  used  as  the  shortening  in 
■  "Spice  cake -or  gingerbread,-  the  spices  ii  11  mask  the- meat  flavor. 

ANNOUivCER:     Imd.  every  time  ],ye..re--use  fat,  wo  cut  do^fvn  on  purchases  of  lard  and 
shortening  and  salad  oils. 

CHAIMM;       That's  right.     And  there  are  so  many  ways  of  saving  'fat. 

MNOUNCr-R:     You  mean  like  collecting  drippi--gs .  f  rem  the  frying'  pan  and  broiler. 

CHAIFMaN:       Those  are  good  sources.     A  rubber  tipped  dish  scraper  now  on  the 

market  again  ...  is  one  of  the  best  utensils  for  'removing '  that  last 
•■.  -•      bit  of  fat  from  a,  dish  or  pan.  '    '      .       ,  " 

AOTOUNCERt-   :And  if  the  fats  aru  dark  or  strong,  they  go  into  the  salvage  container 
and  are  turned  in  at  your  meat  counter.  ;■  ■: 

CHAIRMAN-:     ^  Now  is  no  time  to  cut  dov/n  on  the  salvage  ufforts  that  were  so  important 
during  the  war.    lYhen  we  turn  in  salvaged  fat  we're  getting  our  own 
industries  back  to  volume  civilian  production. 

ANNOUNCER-i  ■  YiTe  might  do  a  bit  of  summing  up  here  ...  go  easy  on  the  use  of  fats  and 
■ '■oils, '  re-use  saved  fats   .  .  ^.  turp.  in  salvaged  fats. 

CHAIRMAN:      "A  teaspoon  of  fat  a  day  saved  by  every  man,  woman  -and  school  child,  will 
mean  a  total  of  at  least  OHE  MILLION  pounds  of  fat  a  DAY  in  this  country. 

ANNOUNCER:'   '-Certainly  if  -every  citizen  of-  the  United  States  cooperates  v/e''ll  do  our 
•'•  share  in  preventing  mass  starvation  in  a  large  part  of  the  world.  . 


Thank  you  Miss                                  for  tiiis  inf orna tion  on  saving  fats 
and.  oils   ...  and  thanks  too,  for^  being  with  us  today.     Friends,  listen 
in  again  n^-xt  vrcek  to  another  program  on  FOOD  MiiKEo  A  DIFFE:=L~iICF  pre- 
sented by  station  in  coopt-ration  v/ith  your   

nutrition  Conj.iitt'-.'oT 


THEME  TO  ''ND. 


—  oOo  — 


(an  cxclusiv^^  service  to  local  nutrition  coKv.ittees  in  cooperation  ) 
(vdth  the  Statw  and  National  liutrition  Program,  U.  .  jjepartment  of  ) 
(Agriculture- .    ; 
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YOUR  NUTRITION  COMMITTEE  prcMnti 
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Food  Makes  a  Dif f ereiige 


JUL6-IB-45  ^ 

Um  OF  AG«ICULTUK 


iilvFOUNCER: 

MUSIC: 

iiKKOUNCER: 


MEMBER: 


iiMOUNCER: 


MEIffiER: 


AMOUNCER: 


MEIffiER: 


ANI30UKCER: 


in  coopcrotion  with  ^ 


COlTi^GE  CHEESE 


We  bring  you  now. ..FOOD  MAKES  A  DIFFEREKCEi  ■ 
THERffl  (10  seconds).  ...... 

Station  in  cooperation  with,  your  (local,  county)  nutrition 

conmittieTrrpresents  FOOD  MApS  A  DIFFERENCE. ..  a  weekly  feature- 
on  food  to  help  you  feed  your  family  wisely  and  well.    The  meat 
shortage  this  year  has  forced  homemakers  to  stretch  supplies  of 
other  protein  foods  as  far  as  -they  will  go... and  has  made  menu 
planning  a  problem.    But  sometimes  a  solution  to  a  shortage  of 
a  particular  type  of  food  is  right  at  our  f ingert ips. . . if  we  only 

look.     Today...   ,  one  of  our  nutrition  committee 

members  is  here  to  tell  us  about  a  protein-rich  food  thft  will 
be  a  boon  to  south\vest' homemakers  during  the  next  few  months. 

You  mean,  that  it  will  be  plentiful  and  reasonably  priced... and 
can  be  used  to  increase  the  protein  content  of  meatless  meals. 
But  let's  not  be  mysterious  about' it.     This  food  is  milk... an 
excellent  source  of  protein. . .whether  it's  used  in  cooking... 
as  a  beverage. . .or  in  the  form  of  cheese. 

And  skim  milk  is.  very  plentifu.V  right  now  during  thq.  flush  milk 
production  season  in  the  Southwest. 

But... like  so  many  other  plentiful  foods... its  abundance  probably 
will  be  seasonal.     This  means ; that  we • 11  have  lots  of  milk  while 
production  is  at  its  peak.  "But  milk  is  perishable ...  so ,  if  we're 
to  benefit  by  the  plentiful  supply,  we  must  take  advantage  of.it 
now, 

""'Of  course. ..a  lot  of  this  extra  .milk  will  be  used  by  processors 
to  make  butter  and  cheese... as  well  as  dried 'milk  for  the  armed 
services,  .  •  .    •  .• 

That's  ri^ht.    And  in  addition,  these  .processors  will  need  most 
of  the  cream  from  the  surplus  milk.    As  a , result .the  abundant^ 
supply  of  milk  available  to  civilians  will  consist  mostly  of  skim 
milk. '..left  after  the'  cream  is  separated.  , 

But'oream'is  laregly  fat. .. so  won't  the  skim'milk  that ' s  left 
contain  most  of  the  protein  and  some  of  the  minerals  and  vitamins 
that  were  originally  available  in  the  whole  milk? 
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MEMBER: 


AMOUKCER: 


MEIvIBER: 

ANNOUNCER: 
MEMBER: 


ANNOUNCER: 
MEMBER: 


Right  again.    And  skim  milk  can  be  used  in  numerous  ways.  It's 
good  to  drink. «. or  it  can  be  made  into  buttermilk, , .which  is  always 
a  favorite  summertime  beverage.     But  one  of  the  best  ways  to  use 
large  supplies  of  skim  milk  is  in  cottage  cheese. 

Processors  will  probably  increase  their  production  of  cottage  cheese 
this  summer  since  skim  milk  is  so  plentiful  and  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese.     So  homemakers 
will  be  wise  to  put  more  cottage  cheese  on  their  shopping  lists,,, 
won't  they? 

That's  a  good  idea,., but  there' is^  one  hitch.     In  some  sections.,, 
there  won't  be  as  much  commercially  produced  cottage  cheese  as  the 
supply  of  skim  milk  justifies. 

TTJhy  is  that? 

In  the  first  place ...  cottage  cheese,  like  milk  itself,  is  n  perishable 
food... and  must  be  consumed  quickly.     Processors  won't  make  any 
more  than  they  can  sell  while  it's  fre^h,  ..In  addition,  distribution 
of  cottage  cheese  in  many  errees  is  ihsmpered  by  scarqity  of  containers. 

Can't  something  be  done  about  that? 

Cottage  cheese  processors  already  are  using  all  sorts  of  makeshift 
containers. .  .from  ice  cream  cartons  down,  .to  ordinary  milk  cartons. 
But  even  if  they  "are  able  to  get  additional  containers  for  use 
during  the  peak  production  period. . .they  won't  be  able  to  use  oil 
the  skim  milk  that's  available. 


ANNOUNCER:        But  it's  criminal  to  think  of  letting -all  this  milk  go  to  waste,,, 
when  we  need  it  so  much,  '  •  "  , 

MEIvIBER:  There's  no  need  for  it  to  be  wasted<.,if  homemakers  will  pitch  in 

and  help. 

ANNOUNCER:        Are  you  suggesting  that  housewives  should  make  their  cottage  cheese 
at  home  ? 


MEMBER:  Why  not?    By  making  cottage  cheese  at  home,., you  can  always  be  sure 

of -having  it'  when  you  want  it,       •  •  -  . 

ANNOUNCER:        But  how  would  you  go  about  making  it? 

MEMBER;  I'have  a  leaflet  here,,. put  out  by  the  Un.i.ted  Iptates  Department  of 

Agriculture. . .which  gives  ail  the  details. 

ANNOUNCER:        Just  like  a  recipe  I    Let's  see  whet  it  says. 

MEMBER:  Th-e*  procedure  is  very  simple*  ■  Skim  milk  should  be  clabbered  until 

it  has  a  ma-rble-like  appearance.  '  Then  the  curd- 'should  be  cut  into 
half-inch  squares, .  .and  heated  slowly  and  as  1:111  i form ly  as  possible,,, 
.  ,  in  double-boiler  fashion,    YJhen  the  curd  is  firm,.. the  whey  is 
,  .  .      "      strained  off,,»the  curds  washed  in  cold  water. then  salted. ..and 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  the  cottage  cheese  is  needed. 


ANNOUNCER: 


Sounds  easy  I 


A-gellori'of  skim.  aiiilCtoiri.make  a  pound,  of  cottag^o  cheese.  And 
it's  better  to-  use  paste^^^•ized  mi  Ik. j...whe.the,r  you're  making  a  lot 
or  e  little.  "   -.r.  •.  ,  ...  - 

This  leaflet  says,  though,  that  pas.teurizatio'p-  can  be  done  at  home. 
Just  heat  the  skim  milk  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit, , .and  hold  it 
the-re  for  -thirty  minutes*  ■        ■  . 

.       ■  •■  v.  .  .  .  . 

Then,  of  course,  you'd  ooQrl  it  -down  to  about  70  degrees  before  you 
start  making  the  cottage  cheese. 

With  pasteurized  milk. . .wouldn't  you  need  a  starter  to  get  the  milk 
to  clabber?     ?     .  ■ 

Yes,  This  might  be  a  fourth  to  half  a  cup  of  fresh  cultured  buttermilk 
or  freshly  clabbered  milk  that  has  a  .clean,  ecid  fievor. 

I  see  something  here  about  cottage  cheese  made  with  rennet.  Is 
there  any  advantage  in  that? 

Rennat. shortens  the  time  required  to  make  the  cheese  and  reduces 
the  loss  of  curd.     It  produces  a  larger  grained  cheese  with  lass 
acidity.     If  rennet  is  used. . .you ' 11  need  a  little  more  of  the 
starter, .  .and  you' 11  v/ant  to  be  very^  careful  not  .to  get  the  curds 
too  firm  or  too  dry  by  overheating  them. 

Then... the  leaflet  says...v7hcn  you've  finished  making  the  cottage 
cheese... you  can  add  two  or  three  ounces  of  sweet  or  sour  cream  to 
each  pound  of  curd... to  improve  its  flavor  and  palatability. . .and 
make  it  smoother. 

That  sounds  like  a  good  idea  too. 

All  these  suggestions  sound  good  to  me.    You  don't  suppose  we  could 
get  extra  copies  of  this  leaf let... do  you? 

Yes,,.from  the  War  Food  Administration .. .whore  I  got  this  one. 
Just  drop  a  card  to  the  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of 
Marketing  Services,  303  Wilson  Building,  Dalles,,. and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  leaflet  entitled  "Making  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  Home". 

lAihen  I  think  of  all  the  things  we  con  do  with  cottage  cheese,,.! 
want  to  get  a  good  supply  in  my  refrigerator  right  away. 

Just  think  how  good  cottage  cheese  and  green  pepper  salads  are...  or 
tomatoes  stuffed  with  cottage  cheese... or  combination  cottage  cheese 
and  fruit  salads. 

And  what  about  cottage  cheese  for  a  sandwich  filling* . .with  chopped 
nuts... or  peanut  butter... or  mashed  prunes. 

You  might  even  make  a  cottage  cheese  cake... or  use  cottage  cheese 
with  potatoes  for  patties. 
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AKNOUMCER:  •      We  could  g6  on  like'.this  for  hours.,. if  we  had  time.     But  let's  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  that;  every  time  you  use  cottage • cheese  on  your 
menu... you  add  protein  to  your  diet... to  help  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  meat.    And  cottage  cheese  is  easy  to  make  at  home  from  skim  milk... 
which  is  seasdna-lly- plentiful  througjiout  the  Southwest,  . 


f^IEMBER; 


Let's  remember  something  else^jibout  skim  milk  too.     It's  good  to 
drink, . .either  as  it  is.,, or  in  the  form  of  buttermilk. ., and  should 
be  "on  every  homemaker's  beverage,  li-st  this  summer. 


ANNOUNCER: 


Thank  you. 


for  these  excellent  food  suggestions. 


Listen  in  asiain  next  week  to  another  broadcast  of  FOOD  MAKES  A 


DIFFERENCE. . .a  service  of  Station  

(local,  county)  nutrition  committee. 


in  cooperation  with  your 


rrosic: 


Th-EIviE  TO  END. 
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('An  exclusive  service  to  local  nutrition  committees  in  doopera-) 
(tion  with  the  State  and  National  Nutrition  Program,. .War  Fdod  ) 
(Administration,    -  ■   ) 
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